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" Ii it the tender itar of lore ? 
The Itar of love and dreami ? 
O no 1 from that hlue tent above, 
A hero'i armour gleams. 



*' O itar of strength 1 I see thee stand. 
And smile npon my pain ; 
Thon beckonest with toy mailed hand. 
And I am strong uain. 

" The UgU qfSlart.** By H. W. Longtillow . 



" The star of the nnconqnered will. 
He nses in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute and still. 
And calm and self-possessed. 

• • 4 • 

"O ! fear not, in a world like this. 
And thon shalt know, ere long. 
Know how sublime a thing it is. 
To snifer and be strong.*' 
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CHAPTER I. 

And now I must hurry on; for dark ehadowe 
began to thicken round my path. Home, with 
its quiet joys and comforts, Imd lately become 
more and more endeared to me by the increasing 
affection of my mother aBd:sbter, which suffering 
and sorrow had developed; and the violent tem- 
per and reckless courses of my father, though they 
marred our peace and happiness, yet drew the 
bonds of affection closer between his wife and her 
children. 

From the pleasant, though subdued and fading 
light in which Ingerdyne now appeared to me, I 
was about to emerge, and enter upon the gloom 
of poverty and grief. What remains to be told of 
poor Milly's fate, therefore, must be quickly related. 

At the archery meeting, Miily gained the first 
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prize; greatly to the Batisfaction of everybody 
but Lady Mowbray, who had been practising for 
weeks, and whose mortification at her defeat was 
intense. 

I 

What took place between the victor and the 
vanquished, at their tite-h-tite in the tent after 
the contest, I never knew ; but I met them 
coming out, and almost started at the expression 
of their countenances* Milly looked flushed and 
incensed, her eyes kindled with passion and indig- 
nation^ and her lips quivered with excitement; 
while Lady Mowbray was pale as a ghost, her 
lips white with suppressed emotion, and her man- 
ner lofty, but icy cold* She appeared as if she 
had goaded her enemy to madness with the spur 
of her bitter taunts, and now triumphed in her 
vengeance. 

They both passed me without a word, each 
turning into paths that branched off in opposite 
directions. 

Half an hour after this, the sound of the bugle 
called us all to the luncheon tent, and on entering 
it with Jane Aubrey and Mr. Bellair, I saw Milly 
leaning against one of the flower*wreathed pillars, 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, listening to 
Sir Wallace, who was evidently trying to per- 
suade her to take some step to which she was 
averse. As soon, however, as he saw that he was 
observed, and his tSte-a^tite commented upon, the 
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baronet came gaily forward, and occupied himself 
with his duties as host, while Milly made her 
way through the crowd, and went out into the 
grounds. 

** That girl won't live long," said a gentleman, 
who stood near to me, as she passed us. " If ever 
Death marked any of his prey before he struck, 
there is a victim." 

After lunch, Jane Aubrey and I walked to see 
a favourite view from the upper end of the park, 
and wandered about until our watches told us it 
was quite time to return, if we hoped for dinner. 

Passing by the lake arbour on the side nearest 
to the house, we saw Milly sitting there with a 
note in her hand, and weeping bitterly. Our first 
impulse was to go to her ; but she heard our ap- 
proaching footsteps, and starting from her seat, ran 
quickly past us, dropping in her flight the paper she 
had been reading. Jane was so astonished at her 
strange manner, that she did not observe the note ; 
which, as she looked after Milly's retreating steps, 
I hastily picked up without speaking, intending to 
return it to its owner when we should be alone. 
At dinner, Milly was calm and pale as a statue ; 
she seldom spoke, and when she did, her words 
were few and cold : there was no trace left of the 
light-hearted girl I had known a year before. 

At ten o'clock the ball guests began to arrive, 
and very soon the rooms were crowded. Lady 

B 2 
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Mowbray was in her element ; althougb, eyen in 
this hour of pleasure, she sought every opportunity 
of insulting and mortifying pocn* Milly. Surely, as 
the raven scents blood, she saw the catastrophe 
that was coming, and like a fiend hurried it 
on. Everybody observed and commented upon 
her manner, for most people loved her victim; 
while even those who flattered their hostess 
most obsequiously, condemned her in their con- 
sciences. 

During the early part of the night, I noticed a 
propitiating beseeching gentleness in Milly 's man- 
ner, which seemed to implore from Lady Mow- 
bray a cessation of hostilities; and I do believe 
that one kind word or smile would have saved the 
hapless girl from the abyss which even then 
yawned to engulf her. But it was vain: none 
ever looked for tenderness from Lady Mowbray, 
and found it 

At last, it seemed as if MiDy, assured of this, 
became reckless; for her laugh, once so gentle 
and sweet, sounded strangely in the room; and 
her quiet manner had changed to a Jiertk and 
recklessness very painful to witness. I was aston- 
ished and angry : had I been older, I should have 
known that this manner evinced the forced 
spirits of desperation, and diould have pitied, 
instead of condemned her. She waltzed and 
danced indefatigably, m^ Lady Mowbray's sneer- 
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ifig Bmile with a defying laugh ; and altogether 
was as unlike herself as possible. 

Once we stood for a minute together at the top 
of a quadrille^ and I could not refrain from whis- 
pering,— 

** You vex me to-night. Hilly 1 Are you mad, 
that you fly about so ? •• 

The expression of her face changed suddenly, 
and she said, in suppressed tones, but with a sharp 
stinging voice, — 

** Mad ! yes, quite. To-morrow, remember that 
I told you so. Do not forget," and in a moment 
she was dancing again. 

I was very tired when the ball was over, for I 
had danced all night, and, passionately fond as I 
am of the amusement, was fairly tired out ; so as 
soon as the last carriage drove ofi^, I ran up stairs 
to bed. 

I remember awaking in the night, at the noise 
of a door closing very near to me, almost as if it 
were in my own room, and directly after hearing 
a sound as of carriage wheels on the road ; but I 
was so drowsy and overcome with fatigue, that I 
took no notice of it, and fell asleep again directly. 

In the morning, however, before I was up. 
Lady Mowbray's maid came to me, and asked 
leave to pass through my room to Miss Trevel- 
yan's, as her door was locked, and she could ^ot 
arouse her. Half asleep, half awake, I assented. 
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and the girl went in ; but returned immediatelj, 
saying that no one was there, and that the bed had 
not been slept in. 

I was now thoroughly frightened, and sprang 
up instantly, as the maid exclaimed, — 

" It is very strange ! Sir Wallace is not in my 
lady's room this morning, I see. But her lady- 
ship is asleep, and I do not dare to wake her. It 's 
very odd." 

Oh I how sick at heart, and faint I felt ! The 
truth flashed upon my mind with a horrible convic- 
tion that left no room for hope or doubt ; and I sat 
down bewildered, as if stunned with a heavy blow. 

In a very short time the whole house was up, 
and the frightful tale in everybody's mouth. How 
poor Milly's name was bandied about from one 
stranger to another 1 And how cruelly she was 
judged I The women, her companions and friends, 
trampled out her good name, now that she was 
fallen ; and so disgusted were they all, that they 
were eager to excuse themselves for ever having 
known her. No voices were raised on her behalf: 
none remembered her gentleness, her misery, and 
her suffering, but Mr. Bellair, Jane Aubrey, and 
her mother. Oh I the vindictiveness of women 
against a fallen rival, is the bitterest thing on 
earth. 

All was confusion ; that worst of confusion — the 
strife of scandalous and malicious tongues. Many 
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tales were told of the conduct of the guilty pair, 
of which^ at least, one-half was utterly false ; and 
the rest tortured into meanings and significance 
as much at variance with truth as malice could 
devise. 

It was quite wonderful to hear how everybody 
had foreseen what had happened : how mothers had 
warned their daughters against too great an inti- 
macy with the culprit, and how the young ladies 
had always thought her a **bold, forward crea- 
ture." Some men, too, to whom Milly would 
never have condescended even to speak, except in 
a house where she was in some sort hostess, now 
smiled significantly, shrugging their shoulders, as 
if to imply an insolence they dared not utter ; and 
others sneered scornfully. 

All this seemed very strange to me then. But 
yesterday she had been the idol of these people, a 
model for the women, and a contested prize for 
the men, and now, within twelve hours, they all 
with one accord forsook and vilified her ; denied 
their past allegiance, and made me forget her sin, 
grievous as it was, in their utter baseness. Oh, 
how indignant I felt ! 

Of all the people who now made loud and bitter 
outcry, magnifying Milly's crime, and maligning 
her past conduct, there was not one but had 
courted and flattered her — ^not one whom she had 
pot served. But all was forgotten now : she was a 
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detected criminal ; and for the discovery^ not the 
sin, they forsook her. 

And Lady Mowbray. Heaven forgive, if I 
wrong her I but I do believe that, as she had 
plotted for this most horrible catastrophe, so now 
she triumphed in its completion. The smile of a 
fiend was in her cold, gleaming eyes ; and as she 
sat in her own room, receiving silently the con- 
didence of her guests, there was an aspect and air 
about her quiet manner, which betrayed deep hate 
satisfied. 

Why she so detested Milly, I never knew till 
after, when the whole dark secret was revealed by 
her maid and confidante; and that I may take 
leave of her ladyship for ever, I will give the 
woman's confession here. 

When Lady Mowbray (th^i Agnes Daven- 
port) was a girl of sixteen, at school in a large 
garrison town in the north of England, she had 
attracted the attention of a cavalry officer, who 
waa stationed at the barracks. 

By the assistance of her maod (at that time a 
servant in the school), she saw him daily; and 
what was only a flirtation to him, soon became a 
matter of life and death to her. With all the 
passion of a wild undisciplined mind, she loved 
her handsome admirer ; who, worn out with exdte- 
mant and thoroughly hlaaS, soon tired of her 
romance, and although she could not see it» only 
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amufiied himself with her devotion. To lus pra- 
dence^ and not to her own discretion, was she 
indebted for her escape from scandal 

When, after a year's sojourn at , the regi- 
ment to which he belonged, left the town and 
went into other quarters, the shock of separation, 
which she had never seemed to anticipate, brought 
on a brain fever ; and as soon as it was safe to 
do so, she was removed to her guardian's distant 
home. Here she pined for months, till, alarmed 
for her life, the old brewer sent her to London 
for medical advice. 

Strangely enough, at the house of the friends 
to whose care she was consigned, she met again 
her soldier lover I It was not in human nature 
that he should escape being touched by the sight 
of her faded beauty and woe- worn features, so 
flattering to his vanity ; and, under the impulse of 
pity and self-love, he renewed those attentions, 
the absence of which had already nearly destroyed 
her. 

Thus matters went on, till, at the end of 
another year, they were secretly affianced : for he 
made it a condition of his condescension, that no 
one should be told of the engagement until he 
permitted it. Meanwhile, he returned to Sheffield, 
and Agnes to her guardian, without any one but 
her maid having an idea of the state of affairs. 

In this way another year passed, her love in- 
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creasing and strengthening, and his dying utterly 
away. At last, six months before she first met 
Sir Wallace, she received a letter from her lover, 
breaking off, with many expressions of regret 
and self-accusation, '^ the unfortunate engagement 
into which he had hurried her." He entreated 
her to think no more of him, confessed with 
shame that his heart had never been interested, 
and that he could never excuse his treachery ; but 
concluded with the information that he had met 
his fitting punishment by a recent refusal from 
the only woman whom he had ever loved. 

Poor girl I all that had ever been good in her 
vanished from that day : her heart was hardened 
to all feeling but revenge, and she made a solemn 
▼ow to spend her life in discovering and perse- 
cuting to ruin, or death, the woman who, by 
captivating her lover, had unconsciously destroyed 
her peace. 

In this spirit she married Sir Wallace, as she 
would have done any other man who had rank 
and freedom to offer her : both of which were 
necessary to the successful prosecution of her 
scheme of vengeance. 

Unhappily for both, she discovered within a 
▼ery few days after her marriage, that, although 
she possessed her husband*s hand, his heart and 
affections had not accompanied it; and although 
she was more than indifferent herself, she resented 
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this as if she had been the most exemplary and 
affectionate of wives. 

Smarting under a sense of this new wrong, she 
reached Mowbray, and there met, upon its very 
threshold, her unconscious rival both in her hus- 
band's heart and that of her former lover : and, 
to complete this chain of extraordinary circum- 
stances, the faithless soldier was the only son of 
her near neighbours the Lancasters, to whom 
Milly had been known from infancy ; while she 
had also been the choice and loved companion of 
her cousin's heart, from his schooldays I 

Truth is indeed stranger than fiction I In life 
there are coincidences quite as extraordinary and 
rencontres as unlocked for, as in the most romantic 
story : we not unfrequently meet in our migra- 
tions with the very people we least expect, and 
least desire to fall in with. The facts of Milly's 
double rivalship of Lady Mowbray are no less true 
than strange. 

In this unwelcome discovery, there was enough 
to have stung a gentle heart cruelly ; but to one 
80 proud, ruthless, and passionate as Lady Mow- 
bray, no wonder it exasperated her to frenzy. 
Suffering, which exalts and purifies a noble na- 
ture, depraves and hardens those of baser kind; 
and the effort that Agnes Davenport made to 
conceal her emotions, and indulge her passion, 
induced dissimulation and Craft. 
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She went about the work of ruin with a resolu* 
tion and stealth which fiends might have envied. 
No compunction towards the wretched girl^ round 
whom she was weaving her hideous net, ever visited 
her heart; no compassion for the bereaved and 
miserable mother, whom she was thus dooming 
to misery and shame ; no womanly tenderness for 
the husband she was plotting to destroy ; not one 
relenting impulse or remorseful thought was suf- 
fered to delay or divert her purpose : she pursued 
a course of hard, bitter, cruel revenge, with vin- 
dictive tenacity of purpose, and that feeling of 
malignant satisfaction in others suffering, which 
makes men love and revel in the tortures they 
ioBkL 
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CHAPTER II. 

Vert few honrs elapsed before Mowbray was 
deserted by the guests who had thronged it. 

I was in my room packing trunks, and cryii^ 
bitterly the while, when a message from Miw. 
Trevelyan reached me, entreating that I woidd 
go to her. Trembling in every limb, and heM 
stupified with fear and grief, I prepared to obey 
her summons ; and after bathing my eyes, that I 
might look somewhat more composed, I went to 
her room. 

I opened the door softly and fearfully; not thad 
I fancied she was asleep, but because there is a 
solemnity in the presence of such deep sorrow ae 
hers, which involuntarily subdues the spirits, and 
hushes all disturbin^r sounds. 

**Come in — come in!" said Mrs. Trevelywa, 
idiarply and impatiently ; " come in, Florence T* 

I entered. She was upon the bed, half lyings 
hi^ bending forward, leaning upon both iM&ids, 
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with her eyes fixed eagerly upon the door. When 
she saw me^ she exclaimed, — 

"Come here, Florence Sackville, and tell me 
what is this foul lie that they are saying of my 
child. What is this base fabe scandal that they 
dare to say of Milly ?" 

She spoke vehemently, almost furiously, in a 
tone of voice so new and strange to me, that, 
instead of answering, I was frightened into 
silence. 

"Speak girl, speak!" she cried, seizing my 
hand with a convulsive grasp, and gazing into my 
face with a searching keenness, which, if I had 
meditated a falsehood, would have detected it in 
the utmost depths of the soul. " Speak : where is 
Milly?" 

" I do not know," I answered faintly. 

" Not know ! not know ! It is false ! I will 
not believe it Such friends as you were, she 
would have gone nowhere without your know- 
ledge. Not know ! what do you think ?" 

I could not speak ; for the anguish in her face 
distracted me : and I dared not tell her the truth. 
Overcome by my feelings, I sank down by the 
bed, and hiding my face in the clothes, burst into 
tears. 

"Florence I Florence I" cried the poor mother, 
in tones of such misery, that I shuddered as I 
knelt, "what is all this? It is not true what 
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thej have been saying ; speak — speak I it is not 
true?" 

" Oh I do not ask me I pray — ^pray, do not ask 
me!" 

**But I must, Florence. The truth must be 
spoken at all times, and I do think that from you 
I shall hear it : I expect it — so I ask you again, 
and come what may, I will have an answer. 
Where is my daughter, Milly ?" 

^^Gonel" I sobbed out 

"Where? with whom?" she asked, fiercely. 

" I do not know ; but I fear with her cousin." 

"No! no! it cannot be. Do not you say so, 
Florence : do not you say so 1" 

Again, I could make no answer, but my tears ; 
and soon she asked in a faint voice, — 

"Why do you say so? You would not judge 
her hardly? why do you think so?" 

Her failing voice made me look up, and I saw 
that she was fainting. In a moment I sprang to 
my feet, laid her tenderly down, and with cold 
water and eau-de-Cologne, both of which stood 
close by, bathed her temples until she revived. 
My tears mingled plentifully with the water I 
was using, for I knew that the deathblow had been 
struck ; and my heart bled for Mllly's despair when 
she should learn this consequence of her crime. 

In a very short time the eyes of the sufferer un- 
closed, and in a feeble voice, not louder than a 
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whisper, ehe bade me tell her all I knew and 
feared 

How I obeyed; I do not know. I would gladly 
have hidden the evil tale in mj heart for ever; 
but I had no choice^ and^ in as few words as I 
could, I told her all. 

^' And that note," she said when I had finisbed|y 
alluding to tlie one I had picked up the day before, 
"what is it ? where is it?" 

" I do not know ; for, of course, I did not read 
it : but it is here." 

^^^Giveittome." 

I did so; but in a minute she returned it, 
saying, " I cannot see : read it to me. Whose 
writing is it?" 

" Sir Wallace's." 

" Go on." 

" ' To-night after the ball, change your dress 
^ickly for a plain dark one, and come to the 
French window in the library, nearest the lake. 
I will be there. I have secured proper people with 
a carriage, to be waiting below the great gates. 
They are perfect strangers, and have no idea who 
I am ; therefore do not fear, dearest, dearest Milly ! 
but trust in me now and for ever, and come boldly.'" 

A cold shudder ran through me as I read this 
note, and thought of what a different day tUi 
might have been, had I chanced to read it twelve 
hours earlier. 
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For a long, long time after this, Mrs. Trevelyan 
lay without speaking; her eyes closed and her 
hands clasped, as if she were insensible : but when 
I moved and bent over her, she looked up and 
motioned me to close the blinds. 

Again she was silent ; but after a time, to my 
great astonishment, she rose slowly from her bed, 
and crossing the room unaided (a thing she had 
not done for years), went to a writing-table at the 
opposite side, and sat down. 

I stood still, gazing at her with frightened 
amazement ; for I should scarcely have been more 
surprised if I had seen the bed she had left, rise 
up and walk. When she was seated she beckoned 
to me, and asked solemnly, — 

"Florence Sackville, do you from your very 
heart, as answering unto God, believe my child to 
be guilty?" 

"I have told you all I know," I answered, 
evasively. 

"That is a subterfuge, and no reply," she 
rejoined. . '* It cannot cost you more to answer, 
than it does me to ask; but, be the pain to both 
what it may, I must have an answer." 

" Then I do beHeve it." 

" That she has sought and lured this man from 
his duty ? " 

" No, no, no 1 " I replied, vehemently. " She 
has been the victim, not the tempter. She has 
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power to plot and persecute her?** 
His wife, Ladj Mowbray.** 
Are JOU mad, girl, to eaj this?" cried Mrs. 
Trevelyan, sternly. ** Have these horrors turned 
your brain, that you say such things ? " 

'^ No ; I am in my clear full senses. And I 
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believe what I have said, as firmly as I do my own 
existence." 

" And yet you all stood by and saw this fiendish 

« 

thing done, and said nothing I " 

" Pardon me I I warned and besought Milly 
to avoid the net that was being woven round her. 
I prayed and urged her, almost beyond what was 
delicate and fitting; but she silenced me indig- 
nantly, relying upon her own courage and purity 
of intention. What could I do more ? " 

"You should have told me, her natural and 
faithful protector." 

" She forbade me : and prayed so earnestly that 
I would never reveal to you what she suffered, 
that in sympathy for her apprehensions lest you 
should suffer too, I could not but obey her. 

" Lest I should suffer ! my poor lost child ! did 
she so feel for me ? Did she, indeed, remember 
me ? " cried the distracted mother ; and she bent 
her head and wept. 

After a while she recovered her serenity, and 

said, — 

" I have much to do, and fain would ask your 

help to do it ; for I must leave this place at once. 

Beneath this roof I will not, so it please God, 

sleep another night. But I must be alone for a 

time, having many things to think of: so go now, 

and return presently. 

'^ First, tell me agun if all that you have told 
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At last I heard the turret clock strike two, and 
thinking Mrs. Treveljan must now be ready^ I 
returned to the house, and went up stairs. 

When I reached the gallery, I was thunder- 
struck at distinguishing Mrs. Trevelyan's voice^ 
speaking, in clear deep tones, from Lady Mow- 
bray's dressing-room; and, with a sudden impulse 
for which I cannot account, I went hastily for^ 
ward, and pushing open the door, that already 
stood ajar, entered the room. 

Before me, leaning with one hand upon the 
table, and with the other grasping a chair — white 
as a marble statue, but shaking in every limb, 
stood Lady Mowbray ; her eyes staring wide and 
wonderingly upon her accuser. Opposite was 
Mrs. Trevelyan, firm and unshaken, as if endued 
with superhuman strength. Her right arm was 
slightly extended towards her enemy, and her 
countenance expressed more scornful detestation 
than I could have believed it possible for human 
features to portray. 

She was speaking when I entered; and, aI-» 
though Lady Mowbray uttered an exclamation 
at seeing me, Mrs. Trevelyan never noticed my 
appearance by a word or glance, but went on 
without a pause. 

" And you thought, short sighted as you are, 
that your share in this most fiendish deed would 
have remained unknown I that you had played your 
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part 80 warily as to baffle detection by human 
means I But you forgot those All-seeing eyes 
which never sleep; that keep eternal watch to 
bring dark mysteries to light You forgot that, 
to be safe from treachery, it is needful to be inno- 
cent. 

" The sins of all your guilty life I know : the 
plots with which, step by step, you have tortured 
and decoyed my child's soul to ruin. But I will 
not curse you. I leave you to your own con- 
science and to God ! Scorned, despised, and 
avoided by all but the vilest, you will drag on 
your weary life alone, and end it without blessing 
or respect. 

" The blighted face of her you have destroyed, 
will haunt you, sleeping and waking, from this 
hour until your death. Try as you may, you will 
never escape from it : it will glare upon you from 
the garden flowers, as from the churchyard grave. 
Peace and you have taken leave of each other 
for ever : you will never know it again on earth ; 
for guilt, like the ocean, can have no rest. 

" I am now leaving this house for ever, driven 
from the roof of my ancestors by your heartless 
perfidy and cruelty. Wanderers on the face of 
the earth, heartbroken and wicked, have you 
driven forth those, into whose home you were 
welcomed and received. May we never meet 
again in this world ! and may God in His infinite 
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mercy look down and save from everlasting 
destruction, those whom you have betrayed and 
sacrificed ; so that when we stand together at the 
eternal bar, I may not have to call upon the 
Judge of all, for vengeance against you for my 
child's lost soul !" 

On uttering these words, the wretched mother 
turned to leave the room ; but, as she did so, her 
eyes fell upon a portrait of Milly, which hung 
over the door. At the sight of it, all her firmness 
gave way ; and after a paroxysm of passionate 
weeping, she cried out in a transport of anguish, 
stretching out her arms to the picture, — 

** My child I my darling, darling child I Where 
are you ? If you are upon the earth, speak and 
deny this horrible crime I Or, if they have killed 
you with the slander, appeal with me to the 
righteous Judge of heaven to right you. Oh, 
Milly I Milly 1 by the love and prayers of twenty 
long years, I implore you come back — if but for a 
moment — and speak to me. Milly I Milly I" 

She fell upon her knees, with her eyes riveted 
on the portrait, as if she thought that it lived and 
could answer her. 

** If you would not have me die here, speak I 
speak I Do not turn your eyes away, my child I 
What secret is there, that your mother should not 
read? Why are they averted from me? those 
dear eyes that were so innocent and true. Great 
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Heaven ! what does this mean ? Her face is pale 
and turned away I her eyelids quiver and her lips 
part 1 Oh, Father of mercy 1 I ask for proof of 
my child's innocence, and the canvass speaks and 
ones out guilt I" 

As Mrs. Trevelyan uttered these despairing 
words, her arms, which till now had been ex- 
tended imploringly to the picture, wavered in the 
air, then fell suddenly by her side, and, before 1 
could support her tottering frame, she sank at our 
feet. 

She was instantly raised, and carried back to 
her own room ; but scarcely had we succeeded in 
replacing her in bed, when violent convulsions 
came on, which, to our terrified and inexperienced 
eyes, threatened instant death. 

Happily, however, the village surgeon, a clever 
though eccentric practitioner, was speedily in at- 
tendance ; and, under his able treatment, the suf- 
ferer's tortured frame at last recovered its usual 
appearance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As soon as Mrs. Trevelyan was in a state to be 
safely left to the care of a servant, Mr. Stuart 
beckoned me from the room, and, leading the way 
into an adjoining one, closed the door carefully 
and asked, — 

'^ What is all this about ? How on earth cornea 
Mrs. Trevelyan in this state ? " 

I hesitated, doubtful what to say ; and he con- 
tinued impatiently, — 

''Pshaw I I thought you had more sense than 
to make a mystery where there is none I This is 
a waste of time. Do you really fancy, young 
lady, that the miserable occurrences which have 
taken place in this house during the last twelve 
hours, are not already known and talked about 
over half the county ? If you do, you are most 
grievously mistaken. It's not that, I want to 
know; if it were, I need only go outside those 
gates, and ask the first man, woman, or child I 
met, for a full explanation. No ; what I want to 
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learn is^ what immediate act of villany or folly 
has reduced Mrs. Trevelyan to the condition in 
which I find her. Surely, in her precarious state, 
no one has been base enough to tell her the 
truth, eh ?" 

'^ How she heard it, in the first instance, I do 
not know; but in some way or other she has 
become acquainted with the whole story." 

^^ Impossible ! what fiend or fool could tell 
her?" 

'^I cannot tell; and, indeed, I have not the 
slightest idea: perhaps one of the house-maids." 

*^ Likely enough ! It 's precisely the sort of 
thing one expects from these chattering broom- 
sticks: they are a most pestilent set. But I 
think, from what you said in the room just now, 
that you know something more of the immediate 
cause of Mrs. Trevelyan's seizure, than you have 
told me yet. What was that you said about a 
picture?" 

" Simply that Mrs. Trevelyan had been pain- 
fully excited by seeing a portrait of her daughter, 
and had fallen into a state of insensibility before 
it" 

Sad, very sad I whose wise doing was that?" 
Her own, I imagine : I was not in the house 
at the time she went into Lady Mowbray's room ; 
and only reached it a few minutes before she 
fainted." 
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" How did she get there ? To the best of my 
belief, she has not walked unassisted for years." 

'' That, too, I cannot explain. I only know 
that early this morning I saw her rise unaided 
from her bed, and cross the room without the 
slightest support." 

" Poor soul ! poor soul ! She will never rise 
again, I fear : the last hour of her life is rapidly 
approaching." 

** Oh, do not say so I It will kill Milly to know 
that she has destroyed her mother; for, indeed, 
she loved her devotedly." 

" So it appears," said the surgeon, drily. 

** You do not believe me. And I do not won- 
der," I replied, impetuously. "Everything is 
against her ; and I cannot expect indifferent 
people to credit a feeling which her actions seem 
to contradict. Nevertheless, what I say is true : 
never child loved a parent, more than Milly does 
her mother; and, maddened as she now is by 
suffering, the knowledge of Mrs. Trevelyan's 
death, caused by her sin, will be followed by her 
own. Thus this horrible tragedy will be consum- 
mated." 

** Hem I" coughed the doctor, contemptuously. 

I turned away angrily, for I was strongly ex- 
cited ; and the sight of another's calm indifference 
and scarcely courteous incredulity, was more than 
I could endure. 
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Nothing is more exasperating than to have 
one's whole heart, with its warmest hopes and 
fears, laid bare to the careless observation, and 
cold, unsympathizing scrutiny of a worldly- 
wise person, who looks upon the excitement 
he cannot understand, as a sort of ridiculous 
insanity. 

It is certainly not true, that intense and 
passionate emotion awakens a corresponding sym- 
pathy in others. On the contrary, it frequently 
happens that we plead, deprecate, entreat, or 
ecom, evincing real and, perhaps, agonized sin- 
cerity, yet find, after all, that we might as well 
have addressed a rock. 

It is said that the whole secret of success lies in 
being in earnest. That is truth, but only half a 
truth : it is true as regards our own success in 
life, its studies and enterprises, but only partially 
80, as regards our influence over others. Else 
how could the great, the powerful, and the wealthy 
listen unmoved, to the despairing petitions they 
reject ? No, if we are to influence others by the 
reality of our feelings, whether sufferings or joys, 
it must be, not by our own sincerity, but through 
the fortunate chance of awakening a correspond- 
ing remembrance of similar emotion in our hearer's 
mind. 

Full of wrath, I walked angrily to the window 
and looked out. 
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•*Who is going to nurse Mrs. Trevelyan?" 
inquired Mr. Stuart 

" I don't know," I answered, shortly. 

'^ Of course not I That is always the way with 
you very enthusiastic people. You all talk very 
weD, but Bs for doing anything rational, that is 
quite out of the question." 

I did not reply, for I was too angry to trust 
myself with words ; therefore, with unusual wis- 
dom, I remained silent, while he continued, — 

^I must see some one to whom I can give 
directions. Who is it to be ?" 

^ I really cannot advise." 

"Very well; then, I may as well say good- 
morning: it is quite useless wasting my time 
in a house where there is no one to leave a 
message with." 

As he spoke, he crossed the room to the door; 
but he had not reached it, when my conscience 
smote me for my selfish indifierence to the suf- 
ferer, and I said,— 

1 will take your message, if you can trust me." 
Ab you like ; only, if you undertake it, be 
good enough not to excite yourself." 

With these contemptuous words, he sat down 
and wrote a long prescription; he then gave 
me some very clear and sensible directions, and, 
promising to return in three hours, left the 
house. 
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brought to me. When Mrs, Trevelyan saw it, 
the gleam of hope brightened and lighted up 
her sunken eyes with new life ; but it was des- 
tined to fade away in disappointment. I said as 
quickly as I could, — 

" It is from Ingerdyne ; from my mother." 
Oh, the misery of the deep ^igh which answered 
me I It was heart-rending. 

My mother's letter was brief and angry ; 
chiding me for remaining so long, and bidding 
me return without delay. 

**What does Mrs. Sackyille say?" asked the 
sufferer, anxiously, for she saw by my counte- 
nance that my letter was a painful one. '^ I hope 
she is not ill.'' 

**0h, no; but — " I hesitated to tell the un- 
gracious truth, — ^' she wishes me to return home ; 
I fancy that she wants me to see some one who is 
expected at Ingerdyne — and I have been away 
so much this summer," I added, apologetically. 

** But a few days longer, Florence ! I shall 
not be here more — a very few days I Surely 
she will spare you that little while, to close 
my eyes," 

** I will ask, certainly," I replied ; ** not for the 
sad purpose you fear, but that I may add some 
little to your comfort." 

"God bless you, Florence I" said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, solemnly. "A forsaken mother's bless- 
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ing be on you now and ever! As you have 
ministered to me in my desolation^ so shall you, 
at your need, be ministered unto." 

I was powerfully excited; and bodily fatigue, 
added to the many and painful emotions I had 
lately endured, seemed to have utterly unnerved 
me. As she spoke^ my head sank upon the bed, 
and I wept unrestrainedly. 

While we remained in this state, Mr. Stuart 
entered; and, after congratulating his patient 
upon the improvement in her symptoms, insisted 
upon knowing what was the matter with me. 

" Nothing," I replied, thanklessly ; for I had 
not forgiven him for his words and manner the 
day before. 

** Nothing ! That 's a regular young lady's ail- 
ment. Then what do you cry about it for ? Is 
* nothing' enough to send you down upon your 
knees, and swell your eyes out of your head, 
and turn your face like the cook's, eh? * No- 
thing/ indeed ! Such ^ nothings' help to fill the 
churchyard." 

^^She has received a summons from home," 
explained the invalid. 

" Eh ? What ? " cried the little man, turning 
round like a teetotum. " Summoned home ! And 
you call that nothing? In the name of common 
sense ! if you call leaving a dying woman without 
a nurse or friend, nothing, — what do you think 
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worth calling something? Eh, Mibs Sackyille, 
eh?" 

I don't know what poBseesed me that day, 
unless it was the weakness of overfatigue ; but at 
these words, like a simpleton, I burst into a fresh 
paroxysm of tears. 

*^ Crying again I crying again I " exclaimed the 
Doctor. " God bless me ! what is there to cry for? 
Is this a part of the ^ nothing,' or have you begun 
to find out that it is a more serious thing than 
you took it for ? I can't understand such contrar 
dictions at all. Pray, young lady, what is it you 
want ? To go home, or not ? " 

" She wishes to stay with me," said Mrs. Trevel- 
yan, gently: ^^but she is not her own mistress, 
and must write home to obtain permission." 

" Write home ! My dear good lady, what a 
woman's idea of doing business that is! If you 
want a thing done^ go; if you want it refused, 
write." 

**I fear that if Florence went, her mother 
might be still more unwilling to part with her." 

" Very likely. But can nobody else go ? Where 
is her home?" 

" At Ingerdyne, three miles from " 

" Ingerdyne I Ingerdyne I " cried Mr. Stuart, 
who had a great habit of repeating the last words 
of other people's speeches. '^ Are you any rela- 
tion to the late Mr. Vere ? " 
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Only his grand-danghter^" I answered, coollj. 
Is it possible ? Daughter of his daughter, of 
course. What a remarkable thing I And jou 
wish to stay and nurse Mrs. Trevelyan ? So you 
fihaU. I'll go over to Ingerdyne myself. 

^ Bless me I it is thirty years since I was there. 
How everything must be changed I Still I'll go, 
and bring you back the leave you want ; so write 
a note to your mother to say what you requiret 
and you shall have an answer before midnight." 

Perfectly amazed at the vehemence of the little 
Doctor, I stood for a moment gazing at him, with 
wonder, and some faint suspicion that he had lost 
hia senses ; but in a minute, he said, — 

*^Tou are puzzled, I see, and curious. AH 
women are; and I know it's hopeless to expect 
anything to be properly donei, while you are in 
that state. You want to learn what I know of 
Ingerdyne and your late grandfather, to excite 
me to ride forty miles on an errand for you, at a 
moment's notice : well, I'll tell you. 

* Many, many years ago, my father, whose un- 
happy propensity for gambling led him at times into 
very evil company, became possessed of a cheque 
s^ed in Mr. Yere's name ; which, when he pre- 
sented it for payment at the banker's, was discovered 
to be a forgery. It was in vain that he protested 
hia innocence of any guilty knowledge, or part in 
the Ibrgery ; as he refused to give the name ^ 
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the man from whom he had received it, he was of 
course arrested. 

" I was then a boy of little more than twelve 
years of age ; bat I remember every circumstance 
of that horrible time, when the news first came to 
our home, as well as if it had happened yesterday. 

My mother was frantic with grief and shame, and 
taking me with her to the prison where my father 
lay, injplored him, on her knees, to tell her from 
whom he had received the fatal paper. He refused: 
and although she was convinced of his integrity, 
no one else was ; and the fearful preparations for 
his trial went on. 

" I well recollect my mother's state of alternate 
despair and frenzy, during the period which 
elapsed from the time of her husband's arrest, 
until the day she resolved to see Mr. Vere. I 
was with her the whole time. I never left her 
day or night ; for I was her only child then, and, 
young as 1 was, she clung to me as to her sole 
consolation. 

" It was at night that the idea of moving Mr. 
Vere to mercy, first occurred to her; and she 
aroused me from the little bed upon which I slept 
beside her, bidding me rise and come with her 
instantly. At first I was frightened, thinking 
that sorrow had affected her intellects ; but as soon 
as she discovered the fears which kept me aloof 
gazing at her, she sat quietly down, and in a few 
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words told me her plan and her hopes. I acqui- 
esced in both — as what else, so young as I was, 
could I do ? — and we set off from London. We had 
very little money ; for, although my father's prac- 
tice at the bar had been a profitable one, yet the 
small income he allowed my mother for her house- 
hold expenses had been almost entirely forestalled. 
However, between walking and riding, we reached 
Ingerdyne at last. 

" My heart sank as we were ushered into a large 
library, and were desired to wait for Mr. Vere's 
arrival. It was a noble room ; I had never seen 
anything so well appointed before; but I only 
gazed round a moment, and taking my mother's 
cold hand in mine, held it tight, fixing my eyes 
upon her pale face. 

** She returned the caress fondly ; but neither of 
us spoke : we had lost courage even to break the 
silence, by the sound of our own voices. At last, 
tired I suppose of the stillness, a parrot, which we 
had not noticed, said, suddenly, — 

" * Good-morning ! You 're welcome 1 Take a 
chair.' 

" My mother started to her feet The tones 
were so human, that she fancied they were those 
of some member of the family ; and only when 
they were repeated, with the peculiar chuckle of 
the bird, did she discover whence the voice came. 
Like you just now, young lady ; for no cause that 
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I could understand, my mother burst into tears, 
calling the poor silly parrot's words an omen ; and, 
while I was vainly trying to comfort her, Mr. 
Vere entered. 

*^ My mother was;, even at this time, although 
so crushed with grief and woe, both beautiful in 
fisuse and graceful in manner; and your grand- 
father was instantly prepossessed in her favour. 
In a very little time his courteous attention 
restored her to composure; and, in a more col- 
lected manner than she had spoken for weeks, 
Ae told her errand, and begged for mercy for her 
husband* 

^ When she first conunenced her story, and at 
the mention of her name, Mr. Yere's brow grew 
dark, and he frowned ominously ; but at last, 
moved by her agony, and impressed by her per- 
fect confidence in her husband's int^rity, the 
angry look relaxed, and he b^gan to listen 
fiivourably. 

** * It is a very large sum of money to lose, 
and a heinous crime to pardon,' I remember, he 
said. 

** ' It is,' replied my mother ; ' but laige as it 
is, were it a thousand times told, it could not 
compensate, either to you or me, for the loss of 
an innocent life. And the crime is so heinous, 
that you should be very certun that you are 
before you fix its stigma upon the name of 
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a man who solemnly denies it. Remember that 
in a few dajs, all the proofs of innocence that the 
world can offer^ will be useless.' 

** ' I will see jour husband^ and for the sake of 
your sorrow, and your boy's future respectability, 
promise that, if he will tell me in confidence from 
whom he received the cheque, I will pledge 
myself to take no further steps in the matter : I 
will not only toye him, but let the guilty escape. 
I really can and ought to do no more.' 

^ ' Then there is no hope I ' exclaimed my 
mother, mournfully, 'for he never broke his 
word when once given, and I know that he would 
sooner die ten deaths, than save his life by what 
he will consider an act of dishonour.' 

"*Are you sure of that?' asked Mr. Verc, 
eagerly. * Can a gambler have any such sense 
of honour left ? ' 

'^ ^ Yes I I would stake my existence upon his 
integrity and good faith. He is as innoc^t of 
this crime as I am; but I know he will never 
(Hreserve his life at the expense of his word' 

'' ' Then I will save him I ' said Mr. Vere, 
impetuously* * If you are right, he ought not to 
be cut off, without an opportunity of reform ; i( 
joti are wrong, the consequences of your mistake 
will fall more heavily upon you than upon any 
one else.' 

^ I can't tell what followed this^ exactly; for my 
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^Yoitr good old graadfiither w!K true to his 
word. When the dar of trial came, there was 
nether proeecntor nor evidence fiNrtfaeoniing ; and 
the aocneed was oTcooise ifischarged. 

^ An intenriew took place immecfiatelj between 
mj fiuher and Mr. Yere, and so stron^y was the 
latter impressed with a belief of the barrister's 
innocence, that he offered him such asristance as 
enabled him to leave England, and stndj the 
medical profession under a feigned name, in 
Germany. 

^ Several years afterwards, a man condemned to 
death for forgery upon a northern bank, confessed 
die day before his execution, that among many 
similar frauds which he had committed, was the 
very cheque which my father had been accused of 
forging. It was now proved to have reached his 
hands through those of another dupe ; who, like 
himself, had been wholly innocent of any guilty 
knowledge. 

^ The first intelligence which reached us of this 
happy discovery, was brought to us by Mr. Vere 
himself; who travelled to Brussels for the express 
purpose. His joy was scarcely less than ours ; but 
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all his entreaties to my father to return to England 
were unavailing. During our exile my father 
had, as a physician, prospered greatly ; his family 
too was much increased, and, as he had none but 
painful remembrances attached to the land of his 
birth, he preferred remaining where he was. 

" Before his death, however, I came to England, 
and purchased my practice here ; which 1 have 
followed ten years, without knowing, until this 
day, how near I am to Ingerdyne. 

"You understand now, why I should like to 
Mrve Mr. Vere's grand-daughter, even in a 
whim ; and perhaps will tell me, if I am likely to 
succeed?" 

" Only tell my mother what you have just told 
us, and I am sure you are. She never refuses 
anything asked in her father's name." 

*^ Then make haste ; say as little as you can in 
your note, and have it ready by the time I return, 
which will be exactly in a quarter of an hour 
from this minute : it is half-past one now ; I shall 
be here at a quarter to two." 

Precisely at the time he had fixed, Mr. Stuart 
opened the door of Mrs. Trevelyan's room. See- 
ing the note in my hand, he gave a little nod of 
approbation, then walked up to the patient's bed, 
felt her pulse, asked one or two questions, re- 
peated twice over to me a few plain directions 
— particularly cautioning me against allowing 
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either Timtora or exdtemeiit — and then tods hm 
lesTe. 

Fortunatelj Mrs. Trereljan dept nearly the 
whole of the afternoon and evening; bo that, re- 
lieved from attendance, I was enabled to lie down 
upon a Bofa close to the bed and sleep toa To* 
wards midnight, however, she became restlesSy and 
at times delirious, fancying she saw Millj ; while 
I, at that time, unused to a sick-room, and the 
variations of disease, grew wretchedly nervous and 
frightened. 

At length, to my great relief, I heard the hall bell 
ring, and in a few minutes after, the little Doctor 
made his appearance in the room. The sound of 
the opening and closing door, aroused the patient 
instantly; and with a wild burst of hysterical 
laughter, which thrilled through us all with its 
unnatural sound, she greeted Mr. Stuart*s en- 
trance. 

'^ Bad I bad I very bad, indeed I" he said to him* 
self, while watching the poor sufferer^s convulsed 
features lighted up with the horrible glare of 
ddiirium. 

** What has she been doing ? who has seen or 
spoken to her, since I left this morning?'' 

** No one, but Jane and myself. She dept 
until nine o'clock, and ever since has been at in* 
tervals as you see. I have never left the fbom 
since I gave you my note to-day." 
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'^ Ah ! that 's right ! I don't want jou to do 
much ; only to see that others do their duty. And 
now, while I attend to my patient, do you read 
this note from your mother." 

I did so : it conveyed a permission to stay at 
Mowbray for a few days more, if my services were 
absolutely necessary to Mrs. Trevelyan; but the 
hour they became otherwise, I was to return. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

During all this distressing time, Lady Mowbray 
never visited the room ; nor had I, since the first 
morning, asked a single question respecting her. 
By the deathbed of her victim, how could I care 
for the traitress whose machinations had resulted 
thus? 

The faculties and strength of the poor suffering 
mother were completely overpowered: and in a 
state of convulsion and delirium, alternating with 
stupor, Mrs. Trevelyan passed three long heavy 
days. 

On the fourth, there was a great, and to me 
hopeful change : memory and resignation re- 
turned, the pain of which the patient had at first 
complained was gone, and the features lost their 
mournful and anxious look. In great delight I 
remarked upon this improvement to Mr. Stuart, 
but he only shook his head, muttering, — 

" A short rest before an eternal one !" 

That evening, when we were quite alone^ Mrs. 
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Trevelyan said to me^ in the sweet quiet tones of 
old,— 

^^ Draw up the blinds, Florence, and tie back 
the curtains ; I wish to see the sun set : I have a 
strong impression that I shall never look upon the 
scene again.** 

I obeyed, and as the blinds were rolled up, a 
flood of ruddy golden sunlight fell upon the suf- 
ferer's pallid face, investing it with an unearthly 
and solemn radiance. 

In a large mirror nearly opposite her bed, Mrs. 
Trevelyan's eye caught the reflection of her figure, 
and its glorious halo ; which, with a peculiar smile, 
she pointed out to me, saying, — 

'^ In olden times they would have called that an 
omen." 

"Of what?" I asked. 

** A speedy and happy release from sorrow." 

**Then pray let us follow the example. You 
are so much better to-night, that I think we may 
very reasonably hope the omen will be soon ful- 
filled." 

" Not on earth, Florence ! In this world there 
is no exemption from sorrow. It is only when, 
dying in the faith of Christ, we shake off our mor- 
tality, that we escape suffering. But even so, I 
dare to hope that I shall* be soon at rest. My 
life, like this long painful day, is closing fast." 

"You should not say so: you are weak and 
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fiinciful, or jou would know how mudi better 
jou are to-night. 

«I am sorry you think bo^ Florenc^ because 
you are preparing for yourself a great disappoint- 
ment. Believe one who has been watching the 
approach of death for ten years^ that but ft very 
few hours now lie between her and his actual 
presence.** 

I could make no reply; for her voice, so hollow 
and sweet, lent a sad impressiveness to her words, 
and forced upon me the belief, that they were 
prophetic 

** Do not grieve, Florence I " she said tenderly ; 
^rather rejoice that, from a world which could 
now be to me nothing but a scene of shame and 
grief, God in his abundant mercy is taking me so 
soon. I feel quite strong to-night : unusually so ; 
and I think it is a strength lent to me for some 
great purpose, although as yet I know not what 
But while it remains with me, I wish to thank 
you with all my power for the watchful, untiring, 
and loving care you have bestowed upon me. 

'^Do not interrupt me : I know what you would 
say ; but until you are as desolate, heart-crushed, 
and bereaved as I am, you can never appreciate 
the comfort your presence has been. Still, al* 
though the benefit has been priceless to me, I 
trust that in rendering it, you will be profited 
also. 
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'^Tott are joxxng, ardent, and enthusiastic ; full 
of the gaiety of life and health ; and it may be 
weil that, for a time, you should be called from 
the enjoyments of existence to look upon a death- 
bed. You are handsome and attractive, gifted 
with more than usual talents, and entrusted by 
God with generous and noble impulses : be careful 
how you use them. They are great blessings, but 
they are great temptations also: you have seen 
them all possessed by one, whose early eduoatioft 
should have taught her how to watch and contnd 
them, and you have seen her fall. 

*^ Oh^ Florence I if she, once so gentle, humble, 
and truthful; so guarded and prayed for; so 
tenderly loved, and religiously educated, could 
fall from virtue and holiness, do you take heed I 
The purest, truest heart on earth, cannot be more 
innocent and guileless than my unhappy child^s 
was^ a few brief months since; and even now, when 
the near approach of death enlarges and clears all 
moral perceptions, enabling us to see vice un- 
maaked^ in all its monstrous and hideous propor- 
tions — even now^ I do believe that her crime is 
le^s guilt than madness; and that, purified by 
ch^atiaement and penitence on earth, I shall yet 
vme% her in heaven.'^ 

*^ And from my heart I believe it too^'' I age* 
awered fervently. 

^' May God> in His abundant mercy and com- 
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passion^ grant it to my prayers ! " rejoined the 
mother^ solemnly. 

•* And now, Florence," she resumed, after a 
short silence, " I wish to leave in your charge a 
message to my poor lost child. I implore you to 
find some means of delivering it to her, when I 
am gone. Will you ? " 

" If it is possible, I will. I may not be able to 
discover her very soon, but I promise you that no 
effort shall be left untried to do so, as speedily as 
can be : sooner or later, if she and I live, she 
shall have your message faithfully." 

As I spoke, Mrs. Trevelyan's eyes, which had 
been fixed upon my face, as if there to discover 
the sincerity of my promise, closed. Her lips 
moved as if in prayer, and for many minutes she 
was silent. 

Then, turning towards me, she pointed to a 
dressing-case upon the table, and bade me take 
from it two small miniatures. When I had done 
80, and given them to her, she opened the cases, 
and gazed long and tearfully at the portraits: 
then returning them to me, she said,— 

" Give these, with my blessing, to my child. 
Tell her they are the resemblances of her dead 
parents ; and bid her, from the dying lips of the 
last surviving one, to repent — earnestly and at 
once — as she hopes to meet them again in 
heaven. 
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** Tell her^ that with mj last breath I prayed for 
fae^ pardon to Ahmghty God ; and^ with a firm hope 
and beHef that she would seek His mercy by imme- 
diate penitence and himiiliation before Him, I left 
her my blessing. Tell her, that, by the memory 
of her early and innocent life, I implored her to 
reflect opon the awful course she is pursuing. 

** Oh, Florence 1 plead with her, in my name, as 
you would for your own soul, that she will pause 
at once; and that, with God to help her, she 
will, even at the sacrifice of all she now holds 
dearest, repent and return to the path of virtue 
she has left. Warn her that vice never brings 
fa^piness, that peace can only be found in the 
ways of righteousness ; and entreat her, as she 
hopes for mercy beyond the grave, to hsten to the 
voice which, through you, speaks from the dead. 

'* It may be, Florence, that you will see her but 
once ; that upon that one interview will rest her 
fate for ever: think of this when the time comes, 
and remember how much depends upon your 
energy and zeal. It may be the last opportunity 
vouchsafed to her by God. Promise me, ihsX 
joa will exert every power you possess to improve 
it to the utmost — ^that you will spare no remon- 
strance (»r entreaty to save her." 
I do promise, with all my soul !" 
Do not be repulsed by careless words or 
angry looks. Do not be offended at slights or 

VOL. II. E 
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ev€ii afuont^ but pcxssvoss tn A& 6ncL T^iimuw» 
ber tfast die tuijiiat jui%e jisMed tn pertnuextf 
what he d&ued to jnatice ; ao do you h»Fe coozigje 
and pttsisty looking to your rewani heareafter. 
Will yon, Florence^ undertake dua most atdema 
chaxge ?" 

^ I win ; and, widh GoiFs hdp> pexfimn it 
honesdy/* 

^ Do not be too atem witih her» Yhat&acB,^ aaid 
the poor modi^ in a voice now dioked widk 
tears: ^ahe is of a goode^ trader qpirit^ and 
wonld <fie nnder a nxde hand. Sie has been ao 
cherished and beloved, that what les aeastife 
natures would never fed at all, will crash heat 
utterly. 

^ When she hears that I have passed away, her 
conscience will npbnud her; ^he will fi^rget the 
health broken for yearsy and with a mercQess 
remorse will accuse herself ol my death. Save 
her from that misery : tell her, that to the last I 
loved and blessed her, and that I died in the firm 
belief that her penitence wonld reunite na TeQ 
her, that never have I thongiit harshly of her, 
but sorrowfolly, and with nnabated aflfectioii ; and 
when her heart is touched with that assurance, 
and softened by remembrance of c^ days with 
all their holy memories, then speak to her gently 
and lovingly of repentance. 

'' To you, as to a sister, I confide her ; and as 
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JOVL would hare others keep faith with you, do 
you fulfil the charge I now bequeath to you — 
mercifully and lovingly, yet fearlessly." 

'' Do not doubt me. If I live, I will do 
your bidding; if I die, I will leave it in good 
hands." 

'^ I am satisfied. And now, Florence, read to 
me the seventeenth chapter of St John's GospeL 
I am weary, and would fain be at rest." 

After a short time, the faint regular breathing 
of the sleeper warned me to close my book ; and I 
leaned back in the large invalid chair, watching 
the gathering twilight, and thinking of the re- 
sponsibility I had just undertaken. 

Before night had quite set in, Mr. Stuart came 
noiselessly into the room, and, beckoning me to 
be silent, gently lifted up the patient's wan white 
hand, and felt her pulse. There was still light 
enough left to show how pale and drawn her 
features were ; and, with a half sigh, the Doctor 
turned from the bed, and going to the door 
motioned to me to follow him. 

** Who sits up with you to-night?" he asked, 
abruptly. 

" No one. I have arranged to have a bed 
made upon the sofa for myself; and, as Mrs. Tre- 
velyan is so much better, I shall do very well 
alone." 

'' She is not better. Haven't you heard the 

e2 
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old wom»i'6 tale of people's cietiseB returning to 
them just before death? She is as much better 
as that ; no more.** 

*'But she is so quiet; so rational and col- 
lected; so different to what she was yesterday 
and the day before. She cannot surely be so 
near death !** 

^ Those are all so many proofs that she is. Her 
pulse has sunk fatally, and her face is gathered 
into the lines which are never seen upon the 
cheeks and mouth of the liying, until the last. 
I>eath has set hk seal upon her.'' 

I staggered, and should have fallen against the 
gallery baluster, but for Mr. Stuart's arm, whidi 
he extended to save me, saying, at the same time, 
— ^* Are you frightened, that you tremble so ? I 
told you from the first that she could not recover?" 

^'Tes, yes ; but I did not think it was to be 
«o soon — so very, very soon. She has not been 
ill a week." 

** You calculate by an original almanack, I 
imagine. Miss Sackville. I have attended her 
myself for five years ; and she descended to me 
from my deceased partner, whose patient she has 
been for at least ten. She has long been in such 
a state as to place her life in immediate danger 
from any sudden shock she might receive; and 
surely the blows she has experienced lately would 
have been sufficient to destroy even a stronger 
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person. My only aBtomshment is, tfiat she has 
lasted so long. It is wonderful what women can 
bearl'' 

'* Then you think there is no hofe ?* I asked, 
mournfully. 

" None," he answered decidedly. " Nor can 
anything more be d<Mie. The only aeryioe she is 
now capable of receiving, is that most diflicult 
one of all for friends to render — the mercy of 
being let alone. Attention will only disturb her ; 
and any attempt to invigorate or restore her^ wiU 
be both useless and crueL" 

'* What, then, do you wish me to do ?" 

'' Nothing. Lie quietly on the so&t as you 
proposed, and have some steady person in the 
room in case Mrs. Trevelyan is worse — some 
one who is collected and silent : a deaf and dumb 
person would be just the thing, if you had such 
a treasure." 

'* There is no one in the house whom I could 
trust; and after what you have said, indeed, I 
dare not be alone. I must have some one with 
me, or I cannot stay in the room." 

** Nonsense I Nonsense I What is there to 
fear? But if you really have nobody who is to 
be depended upon to keep the room quiet (and 
there will be nothing etse to be done to-night), 
I will send you a nurse of my own training, 
upon whom I can rely. Would you like it?" 
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"Oh, yes I But do you really think there is 
any immediate danger — to-night, I mean?" 

"No: it is possible, but I do not expect it; 
though it is right that you should be prepared* 
I will give the nurse all needful directions, and 
do you go to bed quietly, as you suggested. 
You will not be wanted, and will be better 
asleep." 

In about an hour the woman arrived; and a 
perfect pattern she was of a model nurse. She 
was short, fat, and red faced, and attired in a 
black silk gown, white apron, and a tremendous 
cap. 

The instant she came into the room, she began 
to set it to rights; that is, she put everything 
out of its place, arranging all the articles upon 
the toilette, writing-table, and sofa, in the most 
extraordinary and out of the way positions. 
Every towel and basket cover she unwrapped 
and folded up afresh. She put every chair in 
a new situation; and every book she opened 
and carefully removed to a different locality : in 
short, before she had been half an hour in the 
room, she had made it most particularly uncom- 
fortable ; having rendered it almost impossible to 
find anything that was wanted. 

After everything had been disarranged to her 
perfect satisfaction, and she had demolished the 
whole of the eatables upon a well furnished sup- 
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per-tray^ she drew a large chair to the side of the 
bedy added two more (much in the same fashion 
that children do^ when they make coaches), and^ 
with a whisper to me that she should be sure 
to hear if the ''poor dear^ stirred, she doifed 
her lace cap for a calico one with portentous 
borders, and resigned herself to sleep. 

In a little while the breathing of the sleepers 
was the only sound that broke the stillness, and 
I sat mournfully alone; every now and then 
wondering, in the midst of gloomy thoughts 
and sad anticipations, what earthly good this fat 
fidgety nurse had done, or was expected to do. 
If she had come to relieve me, certainly she 
had not fulfilled her mission; for the sole use 
she was of at present, was to keep me awake 
by her snoring. 

However, as even that was preferable to her 
conversation, I resigned myself as well as I could 
to the prospect of another night's watching; and 
tried to occupy myself with reading. 

But of this I soon tired, for I could not fix 
my attention to the book: my thoughts were 
wandering far away, and at last I closed the 
volume, and allowed them full liberty. 

Oh, what a solemn, dreary night that was! 
even now, I can close my eyes and bring the 
whole scene before me. 

The room was very large, and, like many 
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otbeTK in the lioiiae, wm waiaaooled vhAl oidc 
beventl of the paunelB were filled by|;iim, Uttk- 
hiokixig portnitB of the old HanrbmyB ; maA m 
all puMiUe plaoes hxge mbrorB were let wta 
the walk, reflectiiig the stem ftoes of their lisle 
owuen. The bed wu hmBenae; mhneit Mweie 
aod long as a email room; it wm dnqperied wslh 
tafieitry, repreeenting a boar hnnt in « le^^l 
foreit, and at the head, immediately hehodi Ifce 
pillows, was worked in bright ooloine* Ae teth 
and flowing blood of liie animaL TTpon a eentse 
table, well shaded from the aleeper'e eyes, bomed 
a candle, whidi just lighted the ioobi enfBmeirtiy 
to magnify ite proportions mysteriously, aad fiU 
one's mind with all aorts erf* Tague fsaxs of the 
dark reoesses. 

In the bed — pale, emacuated, with fualUTiw 
drawn and altered — ^lay Mrs. TrevelyaiL Every 
now and then her eyes opened, and wmderad 
round without aeeming to eee an3rthii^; dm 
closed^ looldng as if there was no strengdi ia 
the lids and they fell weanty. Her breatUng 
was very low and fiunt; and at times die bveadi 
seemed to be drawn heaTily, oansi^ aw te staii 
forward^ fearing leet she was ebokxag. 

In thia way the nigfat grew on, oUer mad 
older; I shtv^^red with oold» and nervous appva- 
hension. After a while my eyes fixed 
involuntarily upon the white, facing 
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the tortured boar, and I couM scarcely repress a 
scream, as I saw Mrs. Trevelyan's large glassy eyes 
open and shut immediately beneath the animal; 
ih^re seemed to my disturbed fancy to be some 
h<Mrrible and mysterious eonnection between the 
two sufferers. If I turned my head away, in some 
half-dozen mirrors at once, I saw the whole room 
reflected ; and after a time it was almost difficult 
not to believe that all the pictures were animated; 
and that, gliding about me in all directions, were 
the unearthly representatives of the family. 

In this wretched state of excitement, a weary 
time passed on : I dared neither move nor breathe 
freely; and I do belieye I should have fainted 
from terror, bad not I fallen asleep gazing fixedly 
upon the bed. 

I was awakened by MrSi Trerelyan turning rest- 
lessly, and murmuring my name. In a moment I 
was beside her; and inexperienced as I was^ I 
saw that a change for the worse had taken place. 

^ Miliy I Milly 1 " she whispered faintly, looking 
at me earnestly, as if to recall to my mind the 
promise I had made* 

•'I remember," said I. **Your message shall 
be given to her, if God spares my life to do it." 

She pressed my hand and spoke some indistinct 
words» which I could not understand. 

The sound of my voice aroused the nurse, and, 
with a very unexpected fHromptitude, she q^uickly 
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JBSX S^ SffiEUuft* 9ED0& 'MLIireMi imnHiTT tD^ 

^muxameasA tSos Bwiiinn i f ; idkr 

^' w&us&i wi0s- sMm miiHw Bitj in idkr liiijijyfciffii 

^S<$9r^ HGm^ flid idkr iinoan% ''ds^ jnos fie 
<l(V«rw ssd k»re a deep. I'rekida'kuet a boor 
I <«mf s»f (dbe kidkid ai kaet fiMr^n'm 

"^ D^^ FloraKc^' wfakpered Mi& TWra^^ 
A«i$ iDgied — e^ccolty Iff llie appeamice wUch 
kid fHanmd me liaid Tuudied — 1 kjr dawn. 

I Ind ttot, howereTy been adeep loogr wlien I 
awdke at tlie sound of mora^ feet, and upon 
Woldii^ np, I sxw hj the gre j ^tti i u gg liu g fi^it of 
iiiemmmsig^ that the terriUe locJt had letnmed 
tci» the pati^iti's fiuse, and that some awful change 
waft at hand* 

Inamom^it I was by her ade; her breathing 
wai labottredy and at mtenrak the hcHrriUe death- 
rattle choked her. She evidently knew me, and 
wkbed to speak^ but had not the power. I fell 
npon my knees beade her, and lifted her hand 
alSectionfiielj, while tears fell (sust down my face. 
She smiled fiiintly and tenderly, and signed to ns 
to rme her and give her more cordial She was 
obeyed, and then had strength to say to m^ — 
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'* Pardon and blessing to my child ! Fall for- 
giveness to all I " 

At this moment carriage wheels dashed up to 
the door, announcing, as I thought, the arrival of 
the Doctor ; but Mrs. Trevelyan, as if warned by 
a mysterious instinct of some approaching trial, 
and nerved by Providence to meet it, started up 
in her bed, and cried eagerly, — 

"MiUyl MiUyl" 

In a few moments the door was hastily thrown 
open, and with a scream, Milly rushed in, and 
threw herself into her mother's arms, exclaim- 
ing,— 

*' Forgive me I forgive me ! Oh, do not curse 
me, mother ! " 

Mrs. Trevelyan tried to speak, and her eyes 
brightened with an unearthly light, as she gasped 
out, — 

. " God pardon and bless" ^but here her voice 

failed, and relaxing her hold of her child, she 
struggled slightly, and with a deep groan, fell 
back lifeless. 

At the same moment a crimson stream spread- 
ing itself rapidly over the bed, &om the spot 
where Milly had fallen, warned us of some &esh 
catastrophe; and when the nurse lifted her head 
from her mother's body, we found that she had 
broken a bloodvessel Her life was ebbing fast 
away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Befobe much could be done, for good or ill^ Mr. 
Stuart, who had been eent for bj the nurse some 
tune previously^ entered the room. At once com- 
prehending the scene, he went to Milly's relief. 
But all his efforts were vain : very slowly, but 
steadily, the life-blood flowed away; and in a 
short time the cold death-damps came out upon 
her pallid brow. 

I sat by her and held her hand, and with my 
own eyes full of tears, looked upon the melan- 
dioly brilliancy of hers. Her white lips were 
drawn into thin straight Knes, across the gHtter- 
ing teeth, and her face was so worn and altered, 
that she looked at least ten years older than when 
she left Mowbray, while round her eyes and 
mouth was a deep purple tinge* 

Never was there so complete a wreck of youth- 
ful beauty I and as I gazed upon her £ could not 
refrain from thanking God, that Mrs. Trevelyaa 



had been sparod the agcmy of watching her 
daughter's life thus pass away. 

Although far too weak to talk, the anguish of 
her conntenanoei and its inquiring, though depre- 
cating looks, were painfullj eloquent. There 
needed no words to tell what was passing in the 
mind of the dying girl, nor that her soul pined 
for knowledge of her mother's pardon. All that 
language could have spoken, was written in the 
aching gaze of her straining eyes, as she fixed 
them upon me. 

I dared not speak, for Mr. Stuart had warned 
me that the slightest exertion or excttem^it 
would cause instant death, aocdlerating the flow 
of blood ; and, as he had left the room to prepare 
some fresh styptics, I feared to utter a syllable, 
fioweyer, he soon returned, and after administer- 
ing the medicine, and peremptorily forbidding 
Milly to speak, he said to me^ — 

^^ I am going to sit by that window ; if you 
have anything to say to Mks Trevelyan, do so in 
as few and calm words as possible." 

And thus permitted, I repeated the message 
widi which I had been entrusted; adding, as I 
wept over the suflferer, — " Your being h^re, Milly, 
proves that you are penitent ; and your mother's 
qiirit, speaking (she bade me tell you) from my 
lips, prays God to Uess and pardon you, as she 
did." 
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At this moment — ^wamed^ I suppose, hj one of 
the domestics, of the erents of the night, and for 
the first time — ^Lady Mowbray entered the room. 
A cry of anguish, causing Mr. Stuart to rush for- 
ward, broke from the lips of poor Milly, as her 
eyes fell upon her cousin's wife; and, rai^ng 
herself with a sudden strength, she clasped her 
hands in agony, exclaiming, — 

'* Forgive me I forgive me I" 

But her ladyship, though evidently shocked, 
was not of such an impulsive nature or so Chris- 
tian a spirit as to be moved to forgiveness : she 
stood aloof, looking upon the scene with the calm 
moddng smile of a demon. 

The blood was fast pouring from Milly's mouth, 
and her eyes were sinking back into their sockets ; 
but their dying gaze was fixed imploringly upon 
Lady Mowbray, as she continued to gurgle forth 
the words, " Forgive I forgive 1" 

I was supporting Milly, and my arms and 
shoulders were covered with the frightfrd evidence 
of her suiFering ; while I speedily found, by her 
increasing weight, that death was at hand. Milly's 
anguish so wrung my heart, and the heartless con- 
duct of Lady Mowbray so roused my indignation, 
that I called angrily to Mr. Stuart, — 

'* Send that woman away : she is killing Milly I 
God and her mother have pardoned her, and she 
shall not be tortured in her dying moments by the 
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wretch whose treachery led her into sin, and who 
now exults in her agonj and remorse." 

'^ Miss Sackville I Miss Sackville I" remonstrated 
the Doctor. 

''It is true — ^it is true! Judge for yourself 1 
Who but a fiend would stand there smiling^ when 
a dying penitent implores pardon?" 

At these words Mr. Stuart turned^ and ap- 
parently saw enough in the countenance of her 
ladyship to disgust him ; for, with his usual quick, 
positive manner, he said, going up to her, — 

''Allow me to lead your ladyship from the 
room. ' I cannot sufier any patient, in any circum- 
stances, who is imder my care, to undergo the 
torture. Your conduct, madam, is cruel. 

" You are insolent, sir 1" exclaimed Lady Mow- 
bray, reddening with anger. " I do not know by 
whom you were summoned here ; but it was with- 
out my authority, and I request you will now 
leave my house at once. I will not be insulted," 
she added, passionately. 

" As soon as the duty for which I came is done, 
I shall retire from your ladyship's house with 
pleasure. In the mean time I must insist upon 
your leaving this room." 

Scarcely had the Doctor's words been uttered a 
moment, when his attention was called to Milly ; 
who, choking with the hemorrhage, was again 
struggling convulsively for breatL 
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during my absence, most of the old servants had 
been dismissed, and were replaced bj young in- 
experienced ones, fewer in number, and anything 
but accustomed to such work as now fell to their 
lot 

"What has been the matter?" I asked of 
Helen; for my mother evidently shunned the 
question. " Why are Reynolds and Baker, and 
Sally and old George gone ? and who chose these 
awkward creatures?" 

" Papa. He sent away the old servants because, 
he said, they were idle and extravagant; but I 
believe the reason was, that he couldn't pay 
them." 

"Nonsense, Helen I who put that idea into 
your head?" 

"Reynolds. I heard her say to Baker, that it 
was well poor grandpapa couldn't see how things 
were going on, for he would break his heart. 
* We are leaving to-day,' she said : * it will be the 
family's turn next, for the Captain can't pay half 
his debts.'" 

"Poor mammal" 

"Why, Flor., you don't believe it's as bad as 
that I At the worst it will only be to shut up 
the place for a few years, and go abroad like the 
Combertons. Papa's not poor, only a little 
harrassed, I dare say." 

^^ I 'm afraid he is, Helen. I fear and believe 
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that matters are quite as bad as Beynolds says, 
and that they are coming to a crisis." 

*' What do you mean, Florence ? You frighten 
mel" 

'^ I know so little of business, that I scarcely 
know myself what I mean ; but my fear is that 
we shall soon leave here for ever." 

'* For ever I Oh, Florence I how can you be so 
cruel? How can you say such dreadful things? 
I shall die if I have to go away for ever ; I am sure 
I shall." 

'^ I hope not, Helen ; for, indeed, I believe that 
you will be tried ere long." 

" Why ? why do you believe so ?" 

'' Because I have long feared that the expenses 
here and in London, were far more than could be 
afforded ; and I know that tradesmen in the town, 
have applied time after time for their biUs, without 
receiving them." 

So they do everywhere, I dare say." 
Perhaps so. But how does that make our 
case better, Helen ? " 

** I don't know ; but I never will believe that 
we shall have to leave here, for more than a year 
or two at the most, and I shouldn't mind that. I 
should like to go to Italy, especially if we went to 
Bome, and lived near the Combertons. I think I 
should enjoy it very much, shouldn't you ? " 

" No ; I would rather stay here than in any 
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other place in the world. I love Ingerdyne with 
all my heart." 

** So do I, to live in when one's old ; but now, 
when we are girls, I should delight to go abroad. 
Yes ; nothing like dear old Ingerdyne when we are 
old too ; except a visit of three or four years to 
Italy. Do you know, Florence, that now I think 
of all this, I am rather glad of these temporary 
difficulties." 

"Are you, Helen? You do not know what 
poverty is, or you would not say so." 

" Poverty 1 Going to Rome for a few years is 
not poverty, surely. If it is, I should like it very 
much." 

The day after this conversation, I discovered 
that the carriage and horses, which had been given 
to my mother by her father after his wife's death, 
were absent; and upon inquiring about them 
from a groom, was told that they had been sent to 
London by his master's orders. 

There was something very strange, not only in 
the words the roan used to convey this information, 
but in his manner too ; for it seemed to intimate 
that there were even worse purposes to which 
things could be put, than their sale. I was fright- 
ened and perplexed, as well as indignant at this 
appropriation of my mother's especial property, 
and returned to the house in a very angry mood. 

When I reached it, I was met by a servant with a 
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message from my mother, requesting me to speak 
to a person who had called upon some business, for 
which he required to see one of the family. I went 
into the library, where I found a perfect stranger. 

He seemed slightly embarrassed upon seeing 
me, although he bowed courteously as he rose 
from the chair he had taken. I was in one of my 
proudest and most disagreeable tempers, caused 
by anger at what I had just heard, so 1 bent my 
head carelessly, and waited for him to speak." 

^^ Miss Sackville, I presume," he said at last. I 
bowed. 

'^ My business is with your father; but as it 
appears that he is absent, I should wish to see 
Mrs. Sackville. May I have that honour? " 

*' My mother is particularly engaged, and there- 
fore has desired me to attend you and receive any 
message you may wish to send." 

^^My errand is business of a most urgent 
nature, and scarcely admits of a message." 

** Can / not do then, as well as my mother ? I 
am not more unused to business than she is." 

^ I think not. I wanted to consult her, how a 
most painful expo$k of your father's affairs could 
be avoided, and I imagine that you could scarcely 
answer for her in such a matter." 

^ Na If it is that, you must see her ; but I 
wish you would tell me something more, that I 
may prepare her." 
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He considered a moment, then said, — 

** I will be frank with 70U, Miss Sackville. I 
am solicitor for a very heavy judgment-creditor of 
your father's, and I am come here empowered by 
my client to put an execution into this house, 
unless Mrs. Sackville can give him security for 
the debt.** 

*^ How much is it ? " I asked, with a failing 
heart. 

Sixteen hundred pounds.'' 
Has my father been applied to ? You seem 
to be taking a very extreme course." 

"You would not say so, if you knew all the 
circumstances. I have seen and written to Cap- 
tain Sackville at least a dozen times, and my 
client is satisfied that the only way left of getting 
his money, is by putting in an execution." 

" Then what is it you wish my mother to do, 
supposing that she has the inclination and the 
power to act ? I had better go to her with some 
definite proposal." 

** To give my client a tangible security for the 
payment of his claim, within a reasonable time." 

I went to my mother. She was reading in her 
dressing-room, having apparently forgotten the 
arrival of a visitor. At first, when I told her the 
stranger's business, she seemed paralyzed ; and, say 
what I would, I could induce her to propose 
nothing ; but at last she said, — 
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*' I have no power^ Florence ; or at least I can 
do nothing without seeing your father. I have 
signed so many documents at different times, 
that I do not know whether I have any power 
left,'' 

"But surely, mother, you knew what you 
signed? You would not put your name to any 
deed you did not understand?" 

** I did what I thought was for the best, Flo- 
rence ; and I am no lawyer to study technicalities. 
This man had better see your father." 

^^But he will not. He says that he has already 
seen and written to him a dozen times." 

'* Then I can do nothing. Your father is not 
here; and I can do nothing without his autho- 
rity." 

"Will you not see this person? He will be 
better satisfied when he has spoken to you." 

" No ; I could not bear it." 

" He is very civil ; and, if he is not satisfied 
in some way, he will certainly put in this execu- 
tion." 

"Oh, no, no, Florence! that must not be; I 
could not live to see it." 

"But how can it be avoided, mother? If you 
have no power to give him the necessary security^ 
and cannot bring yourself to endure an interview 
with him, I do not see what can be done." 

You go to him, Florence; you are so cool,: 
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gn and try what can be nrmged. Tdl Urn to 
9€^ your &dicr — to see tlie l awyw —ytl mg, 
cmlT do nnt kt there be an ezeciiticHL'' 

And so I went, to aay nothing, offisr woAaag, 
do nothinjr. But. happOy for me, the htwyer was 
a kind man, well to do in the world, and a gentle- 
man : and. havinir a daughter of my own age^ he 
pitied my perplexity and floircvw. 

I ordered iuneheon, and while he took reCrcfib- 
ment. I mx and thought. TafaiaUe thought that, 
which lead^ to no recmh ! At last, I wid, — 

** I reaUy do not know what to do, or propose; 
unlesp you wilL upon yom* return to town, see my 
ihwior.^ 

^ That. I am sorry to say is out of my power. 
My pomtive imitructionfa are, anther to obtun seen- 
rity from Mrs. Sadrrille, or to take the other step 
1 named to too, I have oome here maoooBS- 
}ianied by the necessary officers, entirely upon my 
own ret^KinmbUity : and. mnos I can eflfeot no 
satisiaettvT arrangtmont. I grieve to say that I 
hare no ahematiTe but to prooeed.'' 

** Not immediately ! oh« snrdy, not nowP 

" At imw% 1 ftiar,^ 

" Oh ni>» no ! surely something ean be done to 
aTtvt sttoh a disgraoe. It will kill my mollME» 
(Ml, if my &Uier wtre but here I"* 

*" 1 do nut think he eooMl faeilitate the ammge* 
ment of matttini, sinoe he has known of the pro- 
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babillfy of this fbr weeks ; in fiict, I saw him a 
fortnight since, and warned him." 

^ And what did he say ? Did he offer nothing 
— no terms by which this might be averted?" 

•* None : except to refer me to Mrs. Sackville." 

'* Bat he must have means : I am sore he has." 

''I donbt it: his expenses would swaUow up 
very large resources." 

'* If I could see him," I exclaimed, as a thought 
struck me, " I should know at once what could be 
done. How long will you give me, before you 
put in this terrible execution ?** 

"Forgive me for seeming hard-hearted; but 
I cannot leave this house, until I have either 
security for my client's debt, or have placed the 
property here in the custody of others." 

I felt faint and cold : a shivering came all over 
me ; but I rallied and replied, — 

" This is indeed quick work ! Well, sir, how 
loi^, then, will you be my mother^s guest ? Let 
me know, that I may go to London and see Cap- 
tain Sackville." 

The man was, and had been doing me a kind* 
ness, and I knew and felt it ; but for my life I 
could not then have spoken more civilly. He 
looked annoyed at my tone, but answered more 
courteously than I deserved. 

" This is Wednesday ; I will stay until Satur- 
day evening. If, then, I do not hear from you 
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eatisfactorily, I shall be compelled to follow the 
instructions I have received." 

'^ I thank you for this concession. I must now 
see my mother^ and learn her wishes ; and when 
I have sent and secured a place in the mail, 
which passes through Abberly at four o'clock, I 
will see you again. It would be a mere farce bid* 
ding you welcome, and putting everything at your 
disposal — for, alas I that they are already ; but I 
really trust that you may be comfortable." 

'^ Thank you : that is quite as much as I can 
expect. I dare say you think me very hard- 
hearted and uncourteous ; but if ever you should 
be unfortunate enough to know more of the dark 
side of things than you have hitherto seen, you 
will find that I have done both more and less, than 
many others would under similar circumstances." 
- ** I do not doubt it," I replied, impatiently ; for 
I was irritated beyond measure at his civility. 
He seemed so cool, while I was so excited. Had 
I been older or wiser, I should have been grateful 
for hb forbearance ; but pride, anger, and appre- 
hension, were all struggling together in my mind, 
and united to make me rude and wayward. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

I POUND my mother in a most painful state. By 
turns she was passionately indignant against her 
husband, and scornfully indifferent ; one moment 
predicting our deaths in the workhouse, the next 
defying law and its power. At first, she positively 
refused to allow me to go to London, and chid 
me severely for proposing such a thing ; then, in 
a minute after, she spoke of it as being the only 
chance left, of warding oflF positive starvation. 

It was not until very late that she made up 
her mind what I should do ; and then I had barely 
time to receive some particulars from Mr. Comyn, 
have a walking-dress packed up, and ride Sancho 
to Abberly, before the mail passed through. I 
reached the town only ten minutes in advance 
of the coach ; but that allowed me time to change 
my riding-habit, and put on a more simple travel- 
ling costume. 

I had never before journeyed alone to London, 
and when the bustle was over I was at first very 
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nervous ; but, happily the anxiety inseparable 
from my errand soon overpowered every minor 
annoyance, and I ceased to fidget about anything. 

It was eight o'clock when we 'reached the me- 
tropolis ; the lamps were lighted, and everything 
looked so glaring and unlike home, that, when 
the coach stopped at last, I was thoroughly 
bewildered. 

My father's hotel was in Grosvenor-street; but 
how far that was from my present locality, I knew 
no more than if I had just landed from the moon. 
Fortunately the coachman had recognised me, 
and (wondering, I dare say, to see Mr. Yere's 
grand-daughter in such a forlorn situation), came 
up and offered his services. It was a relief, and 
I felt grateful. It needs to feel oneself utterly 
desolate, before one fully appreciates the worth of 
kindness. 

** Is anybody coming to meet you. Miss?" asked 
the man ; " or do you stop here?" 

" Oh, no," I answered quickly ; ** I am going 
to my father in Lower Ghrosvenor-street : but I 
don't very well know how to set about it." 

^^ You had better have a coach. Miss. Shall I 
call one for you? Does the Captain know as 
you 're coming by me ? " 

'^ No, he does not expect me ; and, therefore, I 
shall be very much obliged if you will order some 
conveyance for me, and tell the man where to go." 
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^ Any luggage. Miss ? " 

** Only the little bag the groom gave jou at 
Abberly." 

^ All right, then. Here's a wehicle I Mind 
the step— that's right: now, then, here's the 
bag: — ^never seed a lady with so little luggage 
afore. — Can I do anything eke? You'll be all 
safe. Good-night, Miss." 

After a long, slow, jolting ride, I got to Gros- 
yenor-street at last. In answer to my inquiry 
for my father, I was told that he was not at home, 
nor expected until very late, as he was gone with 
a party to Richmond. 

" Then I will come in and wait," I said. '^ Be 
so good as to inform me as soon as he arrives ; 
and, in the mean time, I will write a letter in his 
room." 

The man hesitated; but at that moment my 
travelling bag with a brass plate upon it, bearing 
the address, "Miss Sackville, Ingerdyne," was 
brought in from the hackney-coach, and as soon 
as it caught his eye he said civilly, — 

'* I beg your pardon, ma'am ; but am I to tell 
Captain Sackville, when he returns, that any 
member of his famUy is here ?" 

" Certainly. I am his daughter." 

The man bowed, as if whatever scruples he 
had entertained were satisfied by this explanation, 
and led me into a large drawing-room* 
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^ I don't know ; anleas 700 can pefBude 
to take my bill at an indefinite period, — aaj, ten 
jeark I see no other means of pajment.* 

^ There are the horses : sorelj soaie of tiwm 
mig^t be sold. I heard Sir Wallaoe Mowhtay 
say that Lancdot was well worth four hmnr 
dred pounds; and 70a told me that yoo had 
refused three hundred for iSgrrocket. If tibejr 
were sold ^ 

** Spare yourself the trouble of imagining what 
might be the resuk of such a proeeeding, since it 
is impossible. The horses you name were sold 
yesterday." 

''And the money — surely, father, yoo can 
appropriate some of it to this debt ? " 

'' Not a iou. And for the best of all reasons — 
it is already impropriated." 

'' Impossible I when you knew what was hang- 
ing over my mother at Ingerdyne ? You cannot 
be in earnest" 

'' I have an idea that you will find me sa" 

** Then what is to be done ? " 

'' Nothing ; as I told you at first I have no 
more power to pay that meddling fellow than I 
have to fly ; and, therefore, it is useless w<»rrying 
me about it. Your mother has brought it on her- 
self^ by persisting in keeping a set of idle extra- 
vagant harpies in the shape of servants. The 
establishment she maintainB at Ingerdyne is laige 
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enough for a nobleman. Such infernal extra- 
vngance must come to an end some day !" 

My bloody which had been gradually rising 
to boiling heat for the last fire minutes, now 
burned fiercely at this unjust charge, and I said^ 
pas^onately, — 

'^ The establishment my mother has kept up in 
her father's house, was bequeathed to her by him, 
with ample means for its support. If those have 
failed, it is not from her recklessness." 

** From whose then, young lady ? " retorted my 
fiither, his eyes glittering with rage ; '^ from whose, 
then?'' 

*^ It does not become me to make accusations, 
although it does to refute them. Upcm whose 
conscience soever our ruin lies, my mother is 
innocent." 

'' Indeed ! you have been well taught. Is this 
dtttifulaess to me a part of your mother's lessons?" 

'^ For shame, father I for shame ! You know 
that that msinuation is false and groundless. You 
know that never in her whole life did my mother 
speak slightingly of you to her children ; and that 
you should say so, is worse than all the rest." 

" How dare you speak in this way to me ? Are 
you not afraid ? " 

** No. I speak the truth, and I have no fear." 

" Very brave, very dutiful, and very becoming ! 
I am sorry it is so late; had it been earlier, I 
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^^ I don't know ; unless 70U can persuade him 
to take my bill at an indefinite period, — say, ten 
years. I see no other means of payment." 

^^ There are the horses : surely some of them 
might be sold. I heard Sir Wallace Mowbray 
say that Lancelot was well worth four hun- 
dred pounds; and you told me that you had 
refused three hundred for Skyrocket. If they 
were sold " 

'^ Spare yourself the trouble of imagining what 
might be the result of such a proceeding, since it 
is impossible. The horses you name were sold 
yesterday." 

"And the money — surely, father, you can 
appropriate some of it to this debt? " 

" Not a sou. And for the best of all reasons — 
it is already appropriated." 

" Impossible I when you knew what wajs hang- 
ing over my mother at Ingerdyne ? You caanot 
be in earnest." 

" I have an idea that you will find me sa" 

" Then what is to be done ? " 

" Nothing ; as I told you at first. I have no 
more power to pay that meddling fellow than I 
have to fly ; and, therefore, it is useless worrying 
me about it. Your mother has brought it on her- 
self, by persisting in keeping a set of idle extra- 
vagant harpies in the shape of servants. The 
establishment she maintains at Ingerdyne ifl laige 
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enough for a nobleman. Such infernal extra- 
VBgance must come to an end some day !" 

M7 bloody which had been gradually rising 
to boiling heat for the last five minutes, now 
burned fiercely at this unjust charge^ and I said, 
passionately, — 

'^ The establishment my mother has kept up in 
her father's house, was bequeathed to her by him, 
with ample means for its support. If those have 
failed, it is not from her recklessness." 

'* From whose then, young lady ? " retorted my 
fiither, his eyes glittering with rage; '^from whose, 
then?** 

*' It does not become me to make accusations, 
although it does to refute them. Upon whose 
conscience soever our ruin lies, my mother is 
innocent." 

*^ Indeed ! you have been well taught. Is this 
dtttifuluess to me a part of your mother's lessons?" 

'^ For shame, father I for shame ! You know 
that that insinuation is false and groundless. You 
know that never in her whole life did my mother 
speak slightingly of you to her children ; and that 
you should say so, is worse than all the rest." 

^* How dare you speak in this way to me ? Are 
you not afriud ? " 

^ No. I speak the truth, and I have no fear." 

" Very brave, very dutiful, and very becoming ! 
I am sorry it is so late; had it been earlier, I 
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should have been much amused, I dare say, in 
listening to you for another half hour: but I am 
very tired, and therefore must close the farce by 
wishing you good-night;" and, with a contemp-> 
tuous bow, he rang the bell, and put an end to all 
conversation by throwing up the window and 
leaning out, until the waiter entered. 

'* Order a room to be prepared for Miss Sack- 
ville, and when it is ready send the chambermaid 
to her. Good-night, Florence!" and with these 
words he left the room. 

For some time after, I sat perfectly still : not 
thinking — for that implies calmness and self-pos- 
session, neither of which good things were mine — 
but drearily, stupidly, stilL At last the woman 
came to usher me to my chamber, and I followed 
her mechanically. 

I believe I should that night have walked de- 
liberately through an open window, after any 
shadow I had fancied beckoned me. I have once 
or twice experienced something of the same sort 
since; but only in degree: never to the same 
extent as I did then. I can only account for the 
excess of my mental prostration that night, by the. 
fact of my being so young, so tired, and so over- 
powered with a new sense of responsibility. For 
this reason my proceedings were very unlike the 
usual doings of heroines: for, thoroughly exhausted 
and bewildered, I went to bed and slept soundly. 
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It was, however, scarcely seven o'clock the 
next morning when I awoke. The night's rest 
had dissipated all mj apathy, and daylight had 
restored all my fears and doubts and energies. 
I sprang instantly from bed, and, while I dressed, 
tried to think. 

What was to be done? That was the sole 
question which presented itself to be answered. 
Turn my thoughts which way I would, back, like 
the needle to the north, they reverted to the one 
all-powerful attraction. 

" What is to be done ? — what is to be done ? ** 
appeared written upon everything and place: 
wherever I looked, I seemed to see it. But the 
answer was nowhere. 

That there was no help to be looked for from 
my father, was very evident ; and both he and my 
mother had said that she had no power. Who 
then had ? Who was the proper person to borrow 
money upon Ingerdyne itself? It was horrible 
to think of mortgaging the dear old place ; but 
anything was better than what Mr. Comyn had 
threatened. An execution I It seemed as if it 
would rouse my grandfather from his grave. He, 
who had been so scrupulous and exact, who paid 
rather before than after, and would have thought 
it a crime to incur recklessly a debt he might 
have difficulty in meeting. How would the bare 
idea of an execution have wounded and insulted 
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him. Better sell even a portion of the land than 
let the old house he had loved and dwelt in, in 
which he had been bom and died, be desecrated 
bj the feet of bailiffs. 

Thinking thus, I went down to the room I had 
left the night before ; hoping, earl j as it was, to 
see my father, and urge him to release Ingerdyne 
from the presence of Mr. Comyn, by the sacrifice 
of some portion of the estate. When I entered, 
I found the breakfast-table laid, and a letter ad- 
dressed to me in my father's hand, lying upon it* 
I tore it open and read, — 

" Dear Florence, 

" I am obliged to leave town without see- 
ing you again, in order to keep an engagement, 
made some months since, for the shooting in 
Scotland. I am sorry that I cannot relieve your 
anxiety respecting your visitor at Ingerdyne, nor 
give you any directions how to proceed. As I 
told you last night, both are out of my power. 
You can, if you like, see my attorney ; though I 
really do not know how he can help you. I 
enclose his address. You had better return at 
once to Ingerdyne. I have left James in town, 
with orders to see you to the mail, and then fol- 
low me. 

" Yours truly, 

*• G. Sacktillb." 
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As I finished reading this astounding letter, the 
waiter entered with breakfast. I asked eagerly, — 

** Is my father gone ? " 

^YeSy ma'am, he started at five o'clock. It 
' was quite a sudden thing, I fancy ; for he was to 
have had a dinner party to-day." 

''Indeed I*' said I, almost unconsciously. 

" Yes, ma'am ; and he's left notes of excuse to 
be sent to the gentlemen. Hope there's nothing 
the matter : none of the family ill, or anything of 
that sort ? " 

"Is there not a servant waiting here to see 
me?" I asked, anxious to get rid of the man's 
talkativeness. 

'' No, ma'am ; the Captain ordered him to come 
down after you had breakfasted." 

''Then, when he does come, let me see him 
directly." 

Left alone at last, I was indeed alarmed and per- 
plexed. That my father should have left Lon- 
don in this extraordinary manner without seeing 
me again, was both ominous and distressing : he 
evidently feared a second interview, and to avoid 
it had had recourse to this unworthy stratagem. 

Besides the increased difficulties of my position, 
I was mortified and hurt beyond expression. I was 
less indignant at being thus trifled with, than 
pained that my father should have stooped so low 
as to plan and act a deception. What would my 
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mother — what would that prying lawyer say and 
think, when they heard it ? 

A terrible fear came over me as T dwelt upon all 
this. Was some horrible crisis coming, and had he 
fled to avoid it ? Was Ingerdyne already charged 
with borrowed money, and was the ruin I had 
long feared, come in this worst shape ? True, I 
had dreaded for months, that, ultimately, the dear 
old place would pass from us ; but only in the way 
of honourable sale, to pay the heavy debts of reck- 
less extravagance : not as payment to one^ leaving 
many losers, and ourselves characterless. No, I 
had never thought of this. 

Kuin ! ah, this was ruin indeed ; most utter 
ruin: hopeless, irredeemable. Ruin which no- 
thing could soothe or soften ; for it was the wreck 
both of integrity and reputation. The honour of 
my grandfather's bright old name was gone for ever, 
now that it was to be written bankrupt ; and that 
which he had left stainless and beloved, was now, 
in the very birthplace of his race, to become a 
scorn and a byword — a synonyme for heartless 
extravagance, and reckless selfishness. 

I was very, very miserable. I felt as if the 
beautiful world had suddenly become a desert, and 
that life was a weary thing to bear. I knew 
nothing of prayer and its holy balm ; so that now, 
in my day of affliction, I was like a rudderless 
B}iip» tempest-tost and helpless. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Afteb a while, James made his appearance ; and, 
remembering that my mother's carriage was in 
London, I desired him to bring it, and drive me 
a few miles on the road, that I might escape all 
unnecessary imprisonment in the coach. 

'' 'Tain't in town. Miss," said the man, with an 
almost imperceptible tinge of displeasure in his 
voice. ** The Captain drove it down to Rich- 
mond again this morning; for aU I told him Mrs. 
Sackville wouldn't like her pets knocked about 
sa Them bosses works like jobbers ; back'ards and 
forwards to Richmond most every day, and round 
the park, and a-shopping besides. It's too much 
for 'em by more than half." 

'* Shopping I my father's shopping carit tire 
them much, James, I should think." 

'' T'ent the Captain, Miss, but them as he lets 
have 'em." 

There was a strange look in the man's face as 
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he said this, which assured me that there was some 
mystery in the background But it was impos- 
sible for me to question my father's servant upon 
his master^s secrets ; and therefore, to his evident 
mortification, I dismissed him, with directions to 
find out the earliest coach to Abberlj and then 
to return to me. 

While he was present, and my discretion in 
danger, I repressed my curiosity easily ; but when 
I was alone, with nothing to do but to think, my 
suspicions became both urgent and painfiil. 

An angry expression once used by a passionate 
and favourite servant of my father's, after re- 
ceiving a severe reprimand from his master, 
and which had been unheeded at the time, now 
recurred to my mind, suggesting a terrible reason 
for his constant absence and enormous expenses. 
The suspicion was maddening, but was no sooner 
aroused, than a thousand circumstances, hitherto 
forgotten or unnoticed, rose before my memory 
to confirm it For a few minutes I thought 
deliberately, gathering and combining facts, inu- 
endoes, and careless words ; which now, in this 
firesh light, looked almost like admiseoona Alto- 
gether, they made a hideous whole ; and, almost 
appalled by it, I sprang from my seat and paced 
the room hurriedly, as if in action I should lose 
the sense of suffering. 

For a very long time I walked thus restlessly 
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about, thinking of a thousand unconnected things ; 
scarcely one of which remained an instant in mj 
mind, although each one brought in its train a 
host of others. 

My heart was heavy with a sense of our diffi- 
culties at Ingerdyne, their apparent hopelessness, 
and my father's too evident faithlessness ; and yet 
with these pressing subjects, each harassing and 
painful enough of itself to have engrossed the 
entire faculties of my mind, I was wandering in 
£uicy over the most absurd and irrelevant matters. 

At last, thoroughly tired of walking and dream- 
ing, I resumed my seat, and was speedily recalled 
to reason by the sight of my father's open letter, 
which lay beside me. I took it up and read it again 
and again. Indifferent as its strain had seemed 
to me before, yet now, seen through the new light 
of the writer's perfidy, it appeared heartless and 
crueL He was evidently abandoning us to our 
fate: the fate that his own heartless selfishness 
had prepared. No help, no support, no sympathy, 
was to be expected from him. The question, What 
was to be done? now pressed for instant con- 
uderation. I rested my elbows upon^ a little table 
before me, and buried my head in my hands, to 
shut out sight and sound; and tried to think 
practically. 

Upon one thing I soon decided, and that was, 
to keep my mother, if possible, ignorant of the 
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discovery I had made ; and at all hazards, short of 
a positive falsehood, to preserve Helen &om the 
knowledge too. 

This point settled, the next difficulty was, how 
to release Ingerdyne from the custody into which 
it had fallen. There was no hope from my 
father; no concession to be expected from Mr* 
Comyn ; my mother had no power ; and, as far 
as money went, I was helpless. Yet something 
must be done, and that quickly ; or credit, honour, 
and reputation would be gone for ever. But what 
was it to be? Which way was I to turn for 
counsel and aid ? 

It may appear strange, but the idea of consult- 
ing with my mother never occurred to me. I 
knew and felt, as well as if I had been told, that 
my time for action had come, and that whatever 
was to be done must be done by me. I was 
ignorant as an infant of all forms and ways of 
business; but common sense soon convinced me, 
that, so long as I knew nothing of Mr. Comyn's 
powers, I should be working in the dark, and 
providing against things which might never have 
the right to happen. But whom to ask? in 
whom could I confide? There were plenty of 
whom I could inquire, but who was there that I 
could rely upon in such an emergency ? 

If a person wants to assure himself of the num- 
ber and value of his friendsi, only let him ttsk 
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himself this questioD at his need, and he will learn 
a useful lesson. As / sat puzzling over it, I leaned 
forward heavily upon the table, and the pressure 
made my repeater strike. Oh, my fairy god- 
mother! did your hand touch it? It was a 
welcome sound to me, for it brought to my memory 
the image of the giver — Mr. Lyle. 

"I will go to him^ I said, confidently; "he 
will help me. I can rely upon him." 

In five minutes I had made up my mind, had 
written a letter to my mother, telling her that 
unforeseen circumstances had arisen which ren- 
dered a visit to Forest Home essential, and in 
less than half an hour I was safely escorted by 
James to the Birmingham Kailway station. 

This was my first expedition upon a railway, and 
the nervous alarm which I then felt may now ap- 
pear absurd and irrational ; but there is something 
in the tremendous impetus, the resistless and blind 
force of powerful machinery, that, to persons un- 
accustomed to it, is really awful : its mechanical 
energy and activity, devoid alike of independent 
volition and sentient qualities, while rendering it 
controllable, make its powers appear terrible to 
the timid. 

This impressed me when I first beheld the 
huge engine approaching, hissing, throbbing, and 
sending forth volumes of smoke and steam. And 
when the shriek was heard^ facetiously called a 
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whistle, but like no sound on this side Styx, and 
the multitudinous wheels of the cumbrous centi- 
pede rattled on the iron road, as we were whirled 
along at what seemed reckless speed — ^plunging 
into dark tunnels, which were filled with a roar of 
noise and vapour, the carriages oscillating to and 
fro, and spectral signal posts seeming to start up 
up here and there (whether warning of danger or 
pointing in safety, one cannot tell), I confess it 
did not need the odour of burnt oil or steam to 
add to my discomfort and alarm. 

I remember, many years after this first excur- 
sion, being obliged to sleep at a railway hotel, in 
a room immediately over the station-yard. Those 
who have no fear or dislike of railway sights and 
sounds, can never conceive the horror of that night 
to me. I could not sleep for the noise and dis- 
quiet, and that unearthly, wailing shriek, which 
seems like nothing so much as the cry of a tortured 
fiend; but sat watching the monstrous engines 
come and go, panting, shrieking, and rushing in 
and out — their blazing eyes glaring through the 
darkness of the night, and the furnaces glowing 
like the fiery maw of some demon of the infernal 
regions. 

By a most happy chance, the first person I 
met upon the platform at Birmingham, was Mr. 
Lyle. He was returning from Liverpool to 
Forest Home, and was only waiting to see hb 
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carriage unstrapped from the tracks that he might 
go on at once. As soon as he saw me^ he came 
forward with outstretched hands^ and grasping 
mine, excUimed,— 

'^ This is charming I I Ve been wishing for 
you and your mother all day, and here you are. 
What good fairy has befriended me by spiriting 
you into these parts ? " 

*' The same I suppose who sent you here to 
meet me, for I was on my way to Forest Home. 
Bold girl, am I not, to come without an invita- 
tion T'^ 

*' Very. And I 'U punish you by shutting you 
up there. But who is with you? Where are 
Helen and your mother ?" 

^At Ingerdyne. I am alone, and have just 
come from London." 

'^ From London ! and going down to Forest 
Home alone I" repeated the old gentleman thought- 
fully ; losing at once all his gaiety, and scrutinizing 
my looks. "My dear child, what is the matter? 
You look pale and tired. Come with me into the 
hotel here, and tell me what has happened. John, 
look after the carriage, and when it is off, have 
horses ready to put to, the moment I want them. 
Come, Flory." 

And drawing my arm through his, he led me 
into the hotel, ordered refreshment, which he in- 
sisted upon my taking before I talked, and then 
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dismissing the waiter^ drew a chair opposite to 
me, and prepared to listen. 

Without interrupting me with more than a single 
question, he heard all I had to say ; and at the end 
sighed heavily. Then, after a pause, he said, — 

^^To pay out this man who is in possession, 
with a view of releasing Ingerdyne, appears to 
me very much like attempting to stem a torrent 
by raising an embankment in one place, leaving 
the rest of the beach right and left without pro- 
tection. For if you succeeded in getting rid of 
this claimant, what assurance have you that half 
a dozen more, may not take his place to-morrow?** 

'' None." 

** Then is it wise — supposing you had the 
means — to pay him all the money you can raise, 
without some certainty that by doing so you 
really free yourselves, and save Ingerdyne?" 

'* No, I don't think it is. But, nevertheless, I 
am sure that if I had the power, I should do it 
at once." 

" Would you ? What, if the money was your 
own, independently of your parents?" 

*'Yes." 

" Then you are more generous than prudent, 
Flory: at least I think so at this moment. 
Perhaps I shall alter my opinion when I see 
Ingerdyne again, and be as foolish as you are. 
However, that will soon be decided, for I will 
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go back with jou and see this Mr. Comyn myself^ 
eh,Floi7— shalll?" 

*' Oh, yes, yes 1 Pray, do 1 I am so thankful, 
and so will poor mamma be. You dear, good, 
kind Mr. Lyle, I am so much obliged to you." 

"No doubt, no doubt. I'm quite willing to 
believe you; on condition that you prove what 
you say. Miss Flory, by returning to London 
with me to-night in the mail train. I have an 
idea that it will be best to reach Ingerdyne to- 
morrow as early as we can ; which we can do by 
going to town to*night, and posting to Ingerdyne 
in the morning.'' 

"I*m ready now." 

'^ No, no. You must have your dinner first, and 
two or three hours sleep afterwards. There is plenty 
of time, for the train does not leave till midnight ; 
and heroines are good for nothing if they don't eat 
to keep themselves alive. Ladies who live on air 
and moonshine, are always in the way, Flory." 

The next day we reached Ingerdyne by twelve 
o'clock, and found Mr. Comyn writing letters in 
the library, with Helen sitting beside him, amus- 
ing herself partly by teasing and bewildering him, 
and partly in knitting a cat's bed. They told us 
that my mother was sketching, in the park under 
the great hawthorn; and thitherwards of course 
we went. As we came in sight of the tree, Mr. 
Lyle said, — 
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''Your mother is not very much given to 
asking questions, Flory; therefore, if 700 are 
careful to volunteer nothing, you may easily 
escape telling her anything that you discoYered 
in London, which will distress her.** 

^^ I hope so. I would not be the means of any 
greater estrangement than exists already.'' 

^ No ; and depend upon it, Flory, that in this 
and every similar case, the wisest as well as the 
kindest thing other people can do, is to hold their 
tongues. Telling grievances never does any good, 
but almost always a great deal of harm. If you 
know anything ill of a man or his wife, keep it to 
yourself. Or if you think you must tell it, bite 
your tongue hard for half an hour before you 
indulge your talking propensities. And now, as 
soon as you have said the little you have to 
say, leave your mother and me together, and go 
and tUk to Mr. Comyn; or order luncheon; 
or do anything else except breathe a syllable of 
business." 

And so admonished, I gave my mother a very 
fiuthful account of all the nothings of my journey ; 
of my father's inability to assist us in dismissing our 
visitor, and my progress towards Forest Home. 

When this was done, and I had answered a few 
safe inquiries from Mr. Lyle, I gladly obeyed the 
hint he gave me to withdraw ; and, fairly tired oat 
with travelling, planning, and want of rest^ went 
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to mj own oool, quiet room, where, throwing my- 
self upon the bed, I soon fell asleep. 

Jt wae Iftte in the day when I awoke. Twilight 
waa gathering over the earth, and my ^Murtment 
waa in deep shadow. For a few minutes I lay in 
that dreamy, half awake state, which follows a 
l(»g and heavy sleep. From this I was first 
aioused by a bostle below in the shrubbery, and 
a YQice^ which I knew to be Mr. Comyn's, say- 

iDg>— 

'' Qood-bye ! Don't forget to remember me to 
your sister. I should like to have seen her and 
said farewell, but as that can't be, I leave my 
apologies and adieux in your care." 

And before, quick as I was, I could reach the 
window, I heard the carriage steps shut up with a 
bang, the crack of the postboy's whip, and the for- 
ward plunge of the horses, bearing our visitor 
away. I was vexed; for, now the first shock of 
the news he had brought was over, I felt that I 
had behaved abominably to a man who had been 
most considerate to us ; and I was annoyed that I 
bad lost the opp<Hrtunity of telling him so. 

In this sdf-reproach time wore on, so that it 
was not until some time after the sound of the 
carriage-wheels had died away, that I found 
leisure to wonder how our deliverance fix»n Mr. 
Gomyn's protection had been effected. That his 
power over us had departed, was certain; for I 

vol/. II. H 
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remembered how strongly he had insisted upon 
the impossibility of his leaving Ingerdyne until his 
client's demand was satisfied. But how that had 
been accomplished was the mystery, which, as soon 
as I could make myself presentable, I hastened 
to have explained by Mr. Lyle. 

I found him sitting alone in the dusky library, 
gazing absently out of the window. He did not 
hear me when I entered, so that my first word 
made him start, exclaiming,— 

" Eh, Flory I is that you ? How you made me 
jump, you monkey I " 

"Did I? That proves what fairy-like steps 
mine must be, that they cannot be heard approach- 
ing. But what are you doing here by yourself, in 
the dark?" 

"Thinking, Missy, thinking. Not always a 
very pleasant or profitable occupation." 

"And that's thrue," said I, with a brogue. 
"But what's yer honor bewilderin' yer brains 
about now ? " 

"About everybody's business but my own, 
Paddy ; and, as usual in such cases, as I told you 
before to-day, doing nobody any good, and myself 
a great deal of harm." 

" That's shocking I How would a cor^fidante 
mend matters ? " I said, sitting down on a stool 
beside him. "I'm ready to be confided in." 

"Every woman is, I verily believe. You've 
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all as great a hankering after a secret, as your 
mother Eve. But as you had something to do 
with my thoughts, I'll gratify you this time by 
telling you what they were about." 

*' That's right and wise. I'm quite prepared." 

And leaning my head against the arm of his 
great chair, thus feigning an ease I did not feel, 
I sat looking up through the dim light at Mr. 
Lyle, who began abruptly, — 

** You know Mr. Comyn is gone ? " 

''Tes, but nothing more; and I'm full of curi- 
osity to know how his departure has been brought 
about." 

** In plain English, you want to know if he 
has been paid, eh ? " 

"Exactly." 

'^ No. But I have imdertaken that he shall be, 
if his claim is found to be correct. But of that I 
have some misgivings. I know the name of his 
client, and the reputation he used to bear ; if it is 
not altered, he has no right, either in law or 
justice, to the claim he makes. He has somehow 
or other contrived to keep his lawyer in igno- 
rance; and, not knowing your mother's want 
of means, reHed upon frightening her into pay- 
ment. 

** But my father must know." 

** That I shall settle with him, Flory 2 you and I 
won't discuss it." 

h2 
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*^ Then what were you miudiig upon ? If all 
this is 80 well arranged, what were you thinldng 
about 80 gravely when I came in ? " 

** About you and yours : the future prospects of 
the whole family — ^they are very gloomy, Flory.** 

I only answered with a sigh : my feigned gaiety 
was gone* 

*' Never mind, Flory ; never mind," rejoined the 
kind old man, taking the hand which lay upon his 
knee, and patting it; ''keep a brave heart, my 
child ; and remember that the stormiest life is but 
a short one.'' 

Here, again I no word of religion — ^no saying, 
'* Bear up, for Grod is with you " ; only a bidding 
me to remember, as consolation, what ought 
rather to have made me coward at my thought- 
lessness — '' that life is short." 

I did not think thus then, but answered,-— 

'' Ay, so it may be : though life is not always 
to be measured by years. Its truest gauge is 
oftenest its suffering. Much sorrow can be 
crushed into few days." 

''That's true; but it is a sad thing to be 
learned in suffering so early. You are over 
young yet, Flory, to claim the birthright and in» 
heritance of man." 

" Perhaps I " I answered musingly, for I thought 
of the famishing children I had seen in the Lon- 
don streets only that morning, and remembered 
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that I been exempt for eighteen jears from the 
misery they had borne from infancy. 

There was a short silence, after which Mr. 
Lyle said, — 

" You will hare to leare Ingerdyne, Flory.'' 

''ShaUwe? Must it reaUy be ? *• 

'^ I think so : I see no alternative. Your poor 
grandfather left your mother's property entirely 
at her own disposal, and six months after his 
death, she formally resigned it to her husband. 
Even if this place were unencumbered, she has 
not the power to raise a shilling upon it ; and I 
very much fear, Flory, that she is now about to 
reap the consequence of her imprudence. How 
she could so forget you and Helen, I cannot 
conceive." 

** Poor Helen I •* I murmured. 

'* And poor yoti, too. What can you do more 
for yourself than she can ? " 

** I don't know. But she is so young and sensi- 
tive — so unfit to bear sorrow and triaL" 

'* So pretty and silly, you mean. Never fear 
for Helen; she'll find friends everywhere : there 
are always simpletons ready to pity and soothe 
such doll-like faces as hers. You are not half so 
likely to meet with sympathy as she is." 

** I know it," I replied, mournfully ; " I have 
not one friend, where Helen has a dozen." 

'' Nonsense I You have not one dangler to 
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Helen's dozen, you mean. No ; and you never 
wiU have." 

''Why?'* 

" D'ye want them ? " he asked, sharply. 

'' Yes, I think I do : it 's miserable to have no- 
body to care about one," I answered in a thick 
voice, for tears were rising. 

** But you have, Flory : you have those who love 
you welL The few perhaps : but who would not 
rather have one diamond, than many imitations ? " 

'^ / would not ; if the diamond were dull, and 
the counterfeit brilliant.'' 

" Florence I " exclaimed the old man in amaze- 
ment. 

'^ It is true. I used to think differently, but 
now, I would give half my life to be a favourite, 
such as I see so many other people. How is it 
that I am Id&s worthy than everybody else ? Ann 
I more foolish, or selfish, or what ? " 

*^ No ; but you are prouder, and more exacting. 
You look deeper, and want more integrity and 
generosity in your associates than most people 
care about. And in proportion as you find men 
and women false, hollow, or mean, you despise 
and shun them; instead of being content, and 
taking things and people as they appear on the 
surface. While you do this, Flory, and curl your 
lip so scornfully at what the world doecf, you 
never wiU be popular." 
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^* And would 70a have me not do it ? " I asked^ 
indignantly. " Would you have me profess what 
I don't feel^ and feign friendships for those whose 
littleness and meanness I despise from my very 
heart? — ^those who cringe to the powerful, and 
oppress the poor; those who promise fairly, and 
act falsely ; those who plot another's ruin, smiling 
and stabbing all the while ? Would you have me 
conciliate such as these ? " 

'* No. But if you would be popular, you must 
neither openly condemn, nor even avoid them. 
Popular people, Flory, have to walk over very 
dirty ground." 

''/never wilL" 

** I know it; and, therefore, you never will be 
popular." 

*' Well, then, content." 

" Ay, Flory, that's right. All through your 
life spurn meanness, craft, and time-serving. 
Dare to be yourself, let what will come ; and in- 
stead of craving to be liked by the many, strive 
only for the love and friendship of the few. You 
will then be respected and trusted, relied upon, 
and honoured, even by the herd ; while by those 
whose love is worth having, you will be cherished 
and prized." 

" Ah I you told me long ago that mine would 
be a lonely life." 

" Yes. But so it would be even in prosperity. 
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You have none of the elements of popolarity in 
you : you are too sensible to be vain of praise; 
and you are too impulsive, generous^ and high- 
spirited — too reckless of the consequence of ex* 
posing evil, and too craving after affection — ever 
to be a general favourite. But you said just noir 
you were content." 

"Yes." 

^^ That sounds very much like * No.' But 
never mind. I have a proposal to make, which 
will show you that some people love you, even as 
well as you wish. Now, listen carefully to what I 
am going to say. I shall speak to you as to a 
prudent and passionless woman; forgetting that 
you are an impetuous girl of eighteen. 

" Matters here are, I fear, coming rapidly to 
a crisis. I have utterly failed in rounng your 
mother to any exertion, or even apprehension ; for 
now that Mr. Comyn is gone, her fears seem to 
have vanished too, and she has become as placid 
again as ever. I see no chance of doing her any 
good except against her inclination, which I Bm 
not at all disposed to attempt In the event of a 
crash here, I have no idea what she intends to da 
For her, therefore, I can effect nothing; but for 
you it is different : and, as I said, I have a pro- 
posal to make on the subject. 

^^ I think you know that I was once so happy 
as to have a daughter, and perhaps you have been 
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told that I lost her, when she was about the age 
which 70a were at your first visit to Forest 
Home. Upon the first day of next month, I shall 
have lived ten years since that time." 

Here Mr. Lyle stopped; his voice was husky, 
and, though it was datk, I knew that tears 
were in his eyes. I had often heard of Amy 
Lyle, and her father's devoted love for her; 
and I knew by the trembling of his hand, and 
the catching of his breath in speaking, that the 
mere mention of her name had awakened all his 
grief. It was many minutes before he spoke 
again, and when he did, it was in a moumfal 
tone. 

" From that day, Flory, I have lived alone ; 
and, except you, I have never known any one 
whom I could bear to see and hear in her place. 
You are like her in many ways : you have the 
same thoughts on many subjects ; and, but that 
your voices are different, I could close my eyes 
and fancy that she was speaking to me. This is 
the secret of my love for you, Flory ; and this is 
why I could serve you, as I would hen I can do 
nothing for your mother and Helen ; but I can 
do something for you. Come home with me, and 
be unto me as a daughter. I am rich and child- 
less; I am lonely and desolate; without one tie 
to bind me to earth. Do you come, and restore 
joy to my hearth^ and interest to my life ; and as 
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she was^ so shall you be to me, in fortune and 
love." 

I was about to speak, when he stopped me, 
saying,— 

" Do not answer yet, Flory : think of it. Do 
not refuse I do not decide against me I for I am 
pleading less for you than for myself. And, 
apart from mere feeling, what better can you do 
for yourself, my child? You fcannot avert or 
avoid the coming storm ; you will rather increase 
its violence by adding one more to the number of 
sufferers. And it appears to me that there is 
less generosity than selfishness in such a course. 
The little that may be left will be surely less, 
shared among three, than between two ; while, at 
my death, all which would have been Amy's shall 
be yours. 

** You do not know what poverty is, Flory ; 
nor the misery which its mean and bitter shifts 
will press upon your spirit. You cannot realize 
what actual want is : the lack of power to buy 
the daily needs of life — ^not its luxuries or com- 
forts, but its bare and pinched necessities. 

'^ You can understand buying a woollen in- 
stead of a velvet gown; but you cannot imder- 
stand shivering through a freezing day in a worn- 
out summer muslin, for want of means to buy a 
poor but warmer cotton. You can understand 
having cold meat and a pudding, instead of many 
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courses and choice wines ; and a woman-servant^ 
instead of a butler; but you cannot understand 
meat being a Sunday luxury, and yourself not 
your own waiter only, but your cook, housemaid, 
and sempstress. You think of poverty as life in 
a cottage omke ; elegant, but not profuse. You 
do not think of it as it is: a fireless grate, a 
scant bed, a poor meal coming seldom, and the 
brain and body tasked to exhaustion to find it. 

'' All this has never entered your imagination : 
and yet this is poverty ; such as I fear you, with 
your mother and Helen, will feel it, if you 
remain together and diminish their means by 
division. 

** I know you will think it selfish and cowardly 
to seek your own comfort, leaving others sorrow- 
ful: but what better can be done? You have 
no power to help ; and there is no generosity in 
increasing an evil by sharing it. For what I am 
anxious to do for you, I will do for none other of 
your name. You are my lost child's image, in 
soul and person ; and when I see you, I have her 
back again. 

** Come then to me, Flory, and I will protect you 
as I would have done Amy ; while all that fortune 
and parental love can effect towards makmg life 
happy, shall be yours." 

" Ah I if you would make this offer to Helen," 
I said, earnestly. 
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'^ I wiU not Do not urge a reqaest that can 
never be complied with. I love you, for the sake 
of her whom you so much resemble ; but between 
Helen and me there is no tie : rather the rererBe.'' 

** You think there is no hope of keeping Inger* 
dyne?" 

" I fear, none.'' 

'^ Then my decision is made« I am very grate* 
ful for your generous offer^ dear Mr. Lyle : how 
deeply sensible of your kindness I am, no words 
can express ; and I am more delighted than you 
will now believe, to find that real and true love 
for me exists in any heart But I will never 
leave Helen and my mother while they are 
in sorrow, and £ can share it, or cheer or help 
them. 

''Do not think I speak from vanity or self* 
confidence ; but I believe that in such poverty as 
you have painted, I shall be useful to them. I 
am less likely to sink in the storm than they are ; 
and even were it otherwise, I would still remain. 
I should hate myself, if I could desert my family 
because they were poor. If they are to be so, all 
the greater need for me to cling to them. I will 
be no summer bird." 

'' Nonsense I These are the heroics of a ro- 
mantic girl ; not the calm resolves of a wise 
woman. Think of it, Florence ! think of it." 
'' I have, all the time you have been speaking ; 
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laid if I know myself, a life's deEberation would 
bring no different remit. " 

'^ Then 70a despise my oflfer ?** 

^ Oil, nO| — ^nol With all my heart I thank and 
love you for it. I am honoured by it ; and I hope 
you do not think me imgrateful. Were circum- 
stances different, and you then imagined that I 
could make or add to your happiness at dear old 
Forest Home, it would be the joy of my life to 

go. 

** If I could choose my place in the world, it 
would, I think, be such as you have tendered me : 
but it is impossible now. I am not so blind as 
not to see what I forfeit, in refusing you. But of 
that I must not think : I must do my duty, cost 
what it may to myself. 

** Oh, do not turn away, Mr. Lyle I You know 
how little, except in the place itself, there is to 
make me happy here : that gone, you know what 
a prospect lies before me ; and you must see that 
I am not choosing the path which promises most 
to myself. Remember, you told me long ago that 
mine would be a life of endurance : here, then, it 
begins." 

'* Ay I but the end I where will the end be ?" 

" Who can tell ? Walk which way we will, 
we can only see the first few steps before us : the 
end is ever hidden. But even if I saw it, and 
it realized all my ideas of misery, still I think 
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poverty breaks the bonds of families, leaving each 
at liberty to seek his, or her, own advancement, 
regardless of others — that a poor parent or sister 
is less to be regarded than a rich one — and I will 
}rield to my own wishes and inclinations, and go 
to Forest Home at once ; thus sparing myself the 
pain of seeing suffering I should not share." 

There was a silence for some minutes : it was 
at last broken by Mr. Lyle. 

^^ It is easy to argue plausibly when one's feel- 
ings are cool and uninterested. You do not like 
Forest Home and me, or you would not argue 
against yourself. Well, I suppose it 's natural for 
young girls to like gaiety and seeing the worlds 
better than being in a dull country-bouse with a 
superannuated old man*" 

'^ Oh I don't say so. It is unjust and cruel ; and 
makes my plain duty harsher and harder to per- 
form. I want keeping in the rugged path, not 
luring or taunting trom it I know I am right, 
because I would eo much rather not do it ; and 
because there is not upon earth a home I would 
00 soon choose as yours. Believe me, my dear 
kind friend, I would rather be your child at Forest 
Home, than be the greatest person upon earth. 
But it cannot and ought not to be : and you feel 
that I am right, although you will not own it. 
Put yourself in my mother's place, and me in your 
lost Am/s, and ask how you would feel, i^ be** 
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ecociiiig raddenly poor^ I deserted jou for a richer 
and more luxurious home?'' 

^ Amy would never hare done it," he answered, 
with a proud, angry tone. 

** No ; nor will L" 

'* Well, well!" 

^' No, it is not well; for one of us must be yery 
right, and the other yery wrong : the question is, 
which of us is right?" 

**You, Flory, youl" said the old man, impe- 
tuously; ^^you are right. I feel it now: you 
ought to have decided as you have done. Still, I 
am bitterly disappointed, for I had set my heart 
upon your coming home with me ; and at my age 
a disappointment is not easily overcome. Never- 
theless, you have acted like yourself— generously 
and nobly. May God bless and help you in the 
x^hteous path you have chosen I" 

Hi» voice faltered as he uttered the last sen- 
tence ; while I, thoroughly overcome by his sud- 
den commendation and changed demeanour, with 
difficulty refrained from tears. 

The manner of Mr. Lyle to me, after this even- 
ing, was very paininL He seldom spoke, but 
avoided me in every possible way; sometimes 
even rudely. He rode and walked out alone, 
talked almost exclusively to my mother; and, if 
by any chance we were left in a room together, 
he invariably made an excuse to leave it. I had 
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always been accustomed, both at Forest Home and 
Ingerdyne, to read aloud to him after breakfast ; 
but now he rose the instant the cloth was removed, 
and either went to his own room or drove to 
Abberly, upon the plea of urgent business. 

All this, which was as evident as it was painftd, 
mortified me cruelly. I knew that the decision 
to which I had come was right ; and yet I was 
punished as if I were guilty. I felt miserable, 
angry, and indignant. It seemed as if those early 
days had come back, when I used so often to be 
suspected of thoughts and deeds which I never 
either felt or did, that my spirit, roused to rebel- 
lious recklessness, disdained at last to vindicate 

itself. 

I could have borne this patiently enough from 

people for whom I did not care, or for whose love 
and esteem I was indifferent ; but with Mr. Lyle 
it was otherwise. At first I was wretched, seek- 
ing opportunities for an explanation, and doing 
everything I could to recover the affection which 
I seemed so strangely to have lost. But at last, 
as of old, grief changed to contemptuous disregard 
of the opinions of one who was either too pre- 
judiced, or too weak to judge me truly ; and in this 
frame of mind, frowns and smiles, cold bows an<^ 
loving greetings, became alike indifferent to me. 

This state of things lasted until the evening be- 
fore Mr. Lyle's departure ; when it ended thus : — 
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I had been to the village to see a poor old woman, 
one of mj late grandfather's pensioners. She 
was very ill, and having sent in vain for the 
clergyman (to whom, I afterwards found, her 
message had not been delivered), she entreated 
me to remain and read the Bible to her. I will- 
ingly consented, not only because I was pleased 
to serve her, but because I was glad to get away 
80 long from home. So, having sent her little 
grandson to Ingerdyne with a note to my mother 
explaining where and how I was engaged, I took 
my place by old Mary's bed. 

The scene reminded me forcibly of that similar 
one I had so recently witnessed at Mowbray ; and 
as I sat by the window during the patient^s short 
and restless sleep, and closed my eyes, it required 
no great exercise of imagination to fancy that the 
faces I had so lately watched, were near me again. 

The moon, now at her full, beamed brightly 
through the casement, casting the shadows of the 
diamond-shaped panes upon the bed and floor: 
every comer of the little room was lighted by the 
pure silver radiance, while all unsightly details 
were either concealed or appeared even pictur- 
esque. The very atmosphere seemed holy and 
calm : — a fit hour for angels to visit earth and 
commune with mortals. The moonlight was so 
clear and bright, that, when the sufferer awoke, I 
was able to read to her without the aid of a 

i2 
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candle; and I continued to do so, until her 
daughter, bringing the night's draught, warned 
me that it was getting late. / 

^^ Bless you. Miss P exclaimed the old womau^ 
when I stood beside her bed to take leave; ^ bless 
70U for reading those sweet words to me. It is 
not often the likes of you comes into such a poor 
place as this: but you come of a good family, 
what never forgets the sick. Your grandmother 
did it afore you ; and you may be proud, young 
lady, to take after her. Mayhap I shall never 
see you again, for my time is short; and if sc^ 
take an old woman's blessing for all your kindness 
-^not forgetting the greatest of all, this night's 
reading. 

^^ It 's a great gift you have. Miss, to read so gentle 
like, and sweet ; the words go to the heart sa I 
pray you may never use this great blessing to 
harm yourself or another ; for your voice sounds 
to my ears like a spirit's, and it might lead many to 
good. You 'U excuse my freedom, I hope. Miss, 
for it 's meant well ; and think of my words when 
I am gone. I take leave to say them, remember- 
ing what you have read to-night, to ^ do all to the 
glory of God.'" 

In the cottage kitchen I found Mr. Lyle's old 
servant waiting to escort me home; and, upon 
inquiring how he had found me out, I learned that 
his master had sent him. 
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With my heart softened by thoughts of the 
scene I had just left, and with the holy words I 
had been reading fresh in my memory, I walked 
slowly and silently home. When I reached it, I 
found Helen reading a novel in the drawing-room ; 
Mr. Lyle and my mother had retired to their own 
rooms. Supper was upon the table ; it had been 
left for me : but I was in no mood for eating, and 
80, with a brief good-night to Helen, which she 
was too busy to notice, I went up to bed. As I 
dosed my door, the turret clock rang out eleven 
sharp clanging notes. 

The first thing I did was to put my candle into 
a comer ; the next, to draw back the heavy blue 
curtains, throw up the window, and let in the 
moonlight. Not a cloud flecked the deep blue 
vault above, where, high and bright, as if self- 
poised in the heavens, shone the queenly orb in 
the centre of her starry court : while far and wide 
as the eye could range, and deeper and deeper, 
as long as it could penetrate the infinite space, it 
rested upon glittering myriads. I pondered upon 
the solemn beauty of the night, as I had done 
many a time before, until I fancied that every 
star was an angel's eye, keeping special watch 
over some mortal's fate. 

Thus, dreaming and gazing, I sat by the open 
window, until the clock again struck. All was so 
Atill that the sound seemed to startle the birds on 
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their roost ; for I fancied that I heard them mur- 
mur and chirp among the branches. Thus roused 
to a recollection of the time, I slowly turned 
from the fair prospect, and drew the curtwis 
with a resolute hand, to put temptation out of 
my sight 

Haying replaced the candle upon the dressing 
table, my eye fell upon a letter, which lay before 
me, half hidden by the pincushion, and addressed 
in Mr. Lyle's handwriting. I eagerly snatched it 
up, tore it open, and sat doMm to devour its con- 
tents. They were as follows : — 

"My deab child Flobence, 

*^ Now that within a very few hours I am 
about to take a leave of you for years, if not 
for life, I find it impossible to maintain the pain- 
ful distance which my own act has placed between 
us. I have, during the last fortnight acted with 
the selfish object of ensuring, as I imagined, my 
own comfort and peace, regardless of your duty 
and happiness ; and, as I deserved, have signally 
failed. 

*^ You are quite right, Flory, in asserting that 
those who disregard the rights and claims of 
others, never succeed thereby in securing their 
own ease. The eternal law, ^Do unto all men 
as ye would they should do unto you,* is ever 
in force ; and its infraction is surely, if not im-^ 
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mediately punished. I have found this out. I 
have gone on^ heedless of the pain I was in- 
flicting upon you by my manner and words — of 
the injustice of making you suffer more^ that I 
might suffer less-^^and^ instead of succeeding, I 
have increased my own discomfort tenfold. I 
have avoided your society, trying to reconcile 
myself to the necessity of doing without it; 
seeing that for months I had dwelt upon the hope 
of your walking with me during the remainder of 
my earthly pilgrimage. I have refused myself 
the solace of listening to the only voice which 
restores the past, lest it should become too dear 
to me; and in all this I have sought my own 
happiness, forgetting yours. 

**I am fitly punished; for we are now pdH- 
ing, perhaps for ever, and by my own selfish 
shortsightedness I have deprived myself of 
memories upon which I might have lived. 

*^ It is too late to repine ; and, I fear, too 
late to repair this : all that I can do, therefore, is 
to make this confession, and ask you, for its sake, 
to forgive the unkindness of an old man, whose 
love for one he looks upon as the representative 
of his lost child, has led him into unintentional 
cruelty. 

"And now, farewell. By what I have felt 
during the last few days, I can judge what I 
shall suffer when I have left Ingerdyne for ever. 
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It will be like a second parting with the dead — 
an opening of wounds^ scarred, but not healed, 
by ten years endurance. Yet, I freely acknow- 
ledge that you are right. You have chosen 
the straight and narrow path; and, although 
I suffer by it, I admire you the more for your 
integrity. So perverse is human nature, that if 
you had decided otherwise, I might have been 
better pleased, but I should have loved and 
honoured you less, 

** Ever through life, my child, do as you have 
done in this case : act as fearlessly, as unselfishly, 
and as generously ; and in your own heart you 
will be amply rewarded, even if others refuse to 
do your motives justice. 

*And now one word more. — Should circum- 
stances change, and a father's roof be needful to 
your comfort or happiness, come to me. While 
I live, Forest Home will have open doors for 
you; and when I die, you will find that you 
were not forgotten, 

** Do not allude to this letter in the morning ; 
only let me see you wear this ring, and I shall 
know that all is peace between us. 

**Once more, farewell I The blessing of a 
childless old man be with you through life I 

" Write to me soon, and ever believe me, 
'^ Your affectionate and faithful friend, 

"HoBAOE Ltle." 
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Mj first impulse upon reading this letter, was 
to go to the writer^ and upon mj knees confess 
all my sins of thought against him ; and with the 
tears which now dimmed mj eyes beseech his 
pardon. 

All that I had called unjust and cruel during 
the past fortnight was forgotten. He was blame- 
less, and I had been captious, unreasonable, and 
ridiculous. What had he done, and what had I 
not done, in my conceited self-estimation, to make 
and widen the breach for which he had unjustly 
blamed himself? All that I had so ungratefully 
forgotten in my absurd assertion of dignity, was 
now remembered : and the memory of his gener- 
osity, courtesy, patience, and affection touched me 
more deeply than ever. I hated myself; and 
gladly would I have humbled myself to the dust 
before him, could I have blotted out from my 
conscience the recollection of the last few arro- 
gant days. 

Sitting down to think and reason like a rational 
being, was out of the question; and, with the 
letter in my hand, I walked up and down the 
room until the second sharp stroke of early morn- 
ing rang out in the silence. 

The next day I was down stairs very early, 
hoping to see Mr. Lyle alone ; but I was disap- 
pointed : he did not join the breakfast party until 
he had been twice summoned, and then he came 
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with a packet of unopened letters, as if by read- 
ing them he could escape conversation. 

He spoke very little during the meal, and 
when it was over, made a hurried apology to 
my mother for retiring to his room, for the 
purpose, as he said, of inspecting the packing 
of his travelling trunk; and, without a syllable 
to Helen or me, he left the table abruptly. 

"Mr. Lyle's very odd to-day, I think," said 
Helen. **He seems quite tired of you, Flory; 
or else you quarrelled coming down. Pray, did 
he offer his juvenile self to your acceptance, 
and have you affironted the dear child by re- 
fusing, saying, * You 're o'er young to marry 
yet?'" 

"For shame, Helen!" I said, angrily, as she 
sang the last words in her mimicking voice. 
"How dare you speak so impertinently? You 
seem to forget all that we owe to Mr. Lyle." 

** No, I don't Though why I 'm to be grateful 
for his scaring away a pleasant, talkative, good- 
natured individual like Mr. Comyn, and putting 
himself and his travelling trunks in his place, 
I confess, I don't see at present: but live and 
learn, Floribel, eh?" 

And making a grimace, exaggerating with ad- 
mirable fidelity a particularly grave look of Mr. 
Lyle, Helen ran out of the room: while I re- 
mained, to recall, over and over again, the glance 
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of gratified and paternal affection with which^ 
when he first entered the room, he had greeted 
the sight of the brilliant ring upon my finger. 

Notwithstanding that he was going, I felt con- 
tented and happj ; for there is something in recon- 
ciliation, as in confession, which not only eases 
the heart, but quiets it too. And my spirit was 
at rest : filled with the deep tranquil satisfaction 
of being at perfect peace with one to whom I 
felt all a daughter's love. 

It was autumn now ; that loveliest time of all 
the year when it is bright and sunny, and the 
dreariest and saddest of any when it is gusty and 
wet. 

This was a glorious day. The walks were 
covered with sere leaves blown off during the 
night, and the little breeze which still remained 
made them dance up and down, or chase each 
other under the edges of the grass plat and 
shrubbery borders where they had hidden. The 
sun was bright as in summer, but not oppressive ; 
the sky clear and blue as if it were one vast 
sapphire dome, and the air brisk and light. On 
every tree and shrub, from branch to branch hung 
festoons of gossamer, gemmed with millions of 
dew-drops ; whilst over the open space continually 
floated long slender lines of the fragile and beau- 
tiful webs, which covered the grass like a veiL 
The remaining leaves were yellow, and many of the 
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trees were nearly bare ; while from the Siberian 
crabs and plum trees, which here and there 
peeped out from the more elegant shrubs, their 
summer covering was entirely stripped ; and the 
golden and ruby fruit alone enriched the branches. 
Every now and then the sharp cracks of a double- 
barrelled gun came from the stubble and turnip 
lands round; and as the dogs heard it, in their 
lazy lounge upon the great hall-mats, they looked 
up and pricked their ears intelligently. 

Surrounded by all these sights and sounds, I 
stood gazing idly and dreamily at a gorgeous 
dahlia — they had only just come in then — when 
Mr. Lyle's carriage turned out from the court- 
yard, and drew up to the hall-door. 

A minute after, I heard Helen's voice calling 
me ; another, and I was standing before our visitor 
with my hands locked in his, and with no power 
to reply to or acknowledge the blessing, which 
in broken tones he solemnly invoked upon me 
from Heaven. 

A few more seconds, and he was gone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Six weeks after this, Ingenfyne passed firom our 
hands for ever. Tbe mortgagee took possession, 
and the home of our ancestors was ours no 
longer. 

The first terrible shock over, I was startled to 
find how helpless and paralyzed my mother con- 
tinued. She was like an infant; as irrational 
and as dependent* She could do nothing but 
imagine improbabilities, and weep or be angry at 
their non-fulfilment. Helen, too, was ever in 
extremes of grief or indifference : one hour crying 
as if her heart was broken ; the next, fancying 
some bewitching bonnet or mantle. Thus asso- 
ciated, difficulties were hard indeed to bear and 
surmount; and before many days had passed, I 
thought that martyrdom would be bliss compared 
to a life so spent* 

As soon as it was known how matters stood, 
several creditors whose judgments already ob- 
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tained had hung threateningly over my father's 
head for months, now put them into force ; and in 
a few days no less than four executions were in 
the house. What a wretched, desecrated place 
was Ingerdyne then! No comer was sacred from 
intrusion : no room so private that we could call 
it our own, or resent the continued *' looking in" of 
some one or other of the officials who over-ran the 
place. 

No wonder that my mother was indignant, and 
half broken-hearted ; but she was unfortunately 
so unacquainted with business and its marble 
forms, that she could neither be silent nor civil 
to the herd of low vulgar men about her : she 
treated them with undisguised scorn and con- 
tempt; consequently, in less than a week, they 
had learned to dislike her so much, that, instead 
of trying to render their presence less painful 
to her, they made common cause and annoyed 
her in every possible way. 

Sick at heart, upbraided by my mother for 
not doing as she did, and perpetually appealed 
to by the officials, I led a most miserable life. 
At last, to my unspeakable relief, my mother 
determined to go to London and seek my father ; 
and, in propria persona^ see what could be done. 
Helen was to go too ; and having prevailed upon 
our surgeon's wife — an old lady of sixty, who had 
never been admitted within our doors before — 
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to remain with me during her absence^ my mother 
left Ingerdyne. 

It was a bitter November morning. A fog, 
so dense as to be almost palpable to the touch, 
hung over the face of the earth, and the horses' 
breath steamed against the yellow vapour like a 
cloud. The trees dripped with moisture, and the 
frost-bitten shrubs hung their perished heads, 
as if in utter weariness of life. Everything 
looked dreary, forlorn, and wretched: the moat 
was covered with dead leaves, the walks were 
heaped up in all comers with the same evidences 
of decay, for the dead flowers had not been removed, 
and even the hardy Michaelmas daisies drooped. 
To this universal desolation there was but one 
exception; — a monthly rose, upon whose hardy 
stem one half-blown flower still lingered — the 
solitary smile in this sad wilderness. 

Strangely to me sounded Helen's gay laugh 
and congratulatory exclamation, as she followed 
my mother into the post-chaise. She seemed to 
feel neither sorrow nor misgiving : the visit to 
London was the all-in-all of the moment, and 
beyond it she neither looked nor thought. 

Not so my mother : she wept bitterly ; seeming 
to feel instinctively that she was gazing her last 
upon the home of her childhood. She never spoke, 
but signed to me to gather the rose I have men- 
tioned ; and then with a slow inclination of the 
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head to the watchful postboy^ bade him by that 
gesture drive on. 

Every daj^ now, Ingerdyne was besieged by 
creditors; from whose bitter complaints it ap- 
peared that nothing had been paid to them £<» 
years^ but that, time after time, they had been 
put off with specious promises, not one of which 
had ever been fulfilled Inquiries were hoiurlj 
made for my father's address; a request with 
which I had no more power to comply than the 
veriest stranger : for my mother and Helen had as 
yet seen nothing of him, and were staying with 
an old friend of the family in London. 

Meanwhile, afiairs were progressing rapidly to a 
dose. No offer having been made to pay the 
execution creditors, a day was fixed and adver- 
tised for the sale of the furniture, plate, &c., at 
Ingerdyne. 

The paper contaming the adyertisement was 
laid upon my table by an unknown hand ; no one 
even among those rough men being hard-hearted 
enough to present it to me. 

For a moment I was stimned. A blow, even 
when it is expected, always seems to fall sud- 
denly ; and such a one as this was heavy enough 
to excuse more than usual cowardice. 

Happily for human nature, however, this state 
seldom lasts long: we awaken from the crush- 
ing sense of calamity, to prepare for the action 
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vhidbi must follow, and in the exertion find 
xdie£ 

I had never been much of a dreamer, except in 
teaaona of peace or intervals of ease ; and now 
the magnitude of the event effectiudly precluded 
repose. As so<mi, th^efore, as the first shock 
was over, I wrote to my mother ; to the attorney 
wliose address my &ther had given me, when I 
was in town ; and to Mr. Lyle, whose last letter 
was da^ed from Naples. 

From the first, I speedily rec^ved a letter fiill 
of hopeless sorrow. She had not seen my father, 
but she had received an undated note from him, 
bearing an Irish post-mark, saying that, as he 
£>usd things had come to the worst at Ingerdyne, 
he thought the creditors would be more tractable 
if he were out of the way, and would more easily 
come into any arrangement that could be offered. 
What arrangement he contemplated, however, he 
did not say ; and his wife, left completely in the 
dark, was desponding and miserable. 

From the attorney, too, I soon heard ; but in 
an equally unsatisfactory strain : he wrote cour- 
teously, although in a tone of displeasure ; saying 
that he had so often been made instrumental in 
proposing arrangements which his principal had 
never carried out, that he must decline interfering 
any further, in affairs which pnHnised so ilL 

Hope of fdd £com both these sources was now 
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cat off, and I felt that to be longer without the 
adyice and assistance of some profesaonal man was 
impossible. Still I knew no one to whom I coold 
apply, and was b^inning to think of writing 
again to London, when it flashed across mj mem- 
ory that Mr. Spencer, my grandfeither's soficitcnr, 
had a son practising at Abberly. To him there- 
fore I went, and finding him at home, entered a 
lawyer's office for the first time in my life. 

He was writing when I was ushered in, and not 
hearing any name annoimced, continued to bend 
over his desk; not even raising his eyes. But 
when, rather tired of waiting, I spoke at last, he 
started up hastily, and I recognised the &ce of a 
gentleman I knew well as a visitor at Comberton. 

** Mr. Ashurst I " I exclaimed, as he came for- 
ward. 

^^ The same," he answered gaily, offering me his 
hand ; ** and very much at your service." 

^^ Thank you ; but I came to see Mr. Spencer, 
the solicitor.'' 

^^ Then I am still more at your conmiands, for 
I am Mr. Spencer, the solicitor." 

** His partner ? " 

** No, his veritable self." 
That 's impossible." 

In plain English you mean it's a fabrication. 
But it is no such thing. / am Frank Spencer, 
attorney and solicitor of High Abberly." 
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•'I thought your name was Ashurst. For 
some reason or other, youVe been sailing imder 
false colours. Excuse me, but who are you, 
really?" 

''I'll tell you presently, when you have done 
me the honour to be seated. — Clients always sit, 
you know ; it 's more dignified. — There now. 111 
retreat behind my desk and open this great book, 
by way of impressing you, and any other confid- 
ing victim who may come in, with my studious 
habits, and proceed to enlighten, you. Though 
first, I must let my mother know. You will 
take some luncheon with her, after business." 

** No, thank you, I "" 

"Everybody says *no thank you,' and means 
'yes, certainly.* That's as well understood in 
enlightened society as the correctness of a railway 
directors' half-yearly account, or the sincerity of a 
..wye., tnJ^Lt in.«u«ed b, hi, L^ 
client to file a bill in Chancery against a joint- 
stock bank. But the practice is rather conunon- 
place, I think : I am surprised you patronize it." 

"Why? I was never famous for originality, 
you know. But really you must excuse my 
accepting your invitation to-day, for my business 
is urgent — and extremely painftd." 

" I grieve to hear it," he said, becoming grave 
at once, and drawing a chair opposite to me. 
" Can I serve you ? If I can, command me. 

K 2 
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I'm not always such a rattle-pate as you might 
fancy .'• 

** Oh, I know that very welL I Ve seen yon 
often at Aston' thoughtM enough for a judge, 
Mr. what w your name ?*^ 

*^ Spencer. I took it to oblige my unde, and 
to succeed to his fintune. My father. General 
Ashurst, who was killed during the Peninsular 
war, married your old friend Mr. Spencer's sister; 
and when she died I was left to his ciure. I 
belieye I was a sad pickle in those days, worry- 
ing my good uncle and aunt to death ; but happily 
he managed to reform me tolerably, and I am 
free to own, that whatever little good there is in 
me is of my uncle's making, whateyer bad is my 
own undisputed property.** 

** I thought a moment since that yon qK>ke 
of my lunching with your mother, and now you 
say she is dead : you are really very mysterious !" 

** I call Mrs. Spencer — my uncle's good old 
wife, who Imraght me up — smother : and a better 
one no man ever had. But to return to our 
muttons, — what is the matter ? What cacn I do 
to serve you ?" 

^Listen patiently to what I am going to tell 
you, and then direct me, if you can." 

My request was implicitly obeyed. During 
the whole of my long rambling story Mr. Spencer 
never interrupted me by a single word, but let me 
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tell my tale in my own way — a golden role when 
a man wants to get at the truth of a thing — and 
after displaying as much interest as any mortal 
not immediately concerned in the matter could 
, do, said, when I had concluded, — 

''And all this time have you had no adviser? 
no lawyer, I mean ?" 

" No.** 

''Then it is quite time you had, things have 
gone on in their own way too long already. 
Cannot you procure your father's address by 
writing to his agents? He ought to be down 
himself: he is the proper person to act. It's a 
vile cowardly thing, leaving you here alone to 
bear all this : it's in&mous — I never heard of such 
a proceeding." 

" Perhaps not ; but as the world progresses, 
strange things do and will happen. The question 
now is, what can be done ? Or rather, what can 
you do to help me ? for my idea is, that in 
depending upon my father we rely upon a broken 
reed, and that whatever is to be done, must be 
done without him." 

" And your mother, where is she ? Surely she 
IS to be found : they cannot both have left you to 
do their work." 

" My mother is in London. You must have 
paid very little heed to what I have been telling 
you, if you have not discovered how incapable she 
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i8 of contending with each a rude storm as this. 
She is far too gentle for such rough work." 

** And what are you ? Are you so well ac- 
customed to bailiffs and sheriff^s officers, that 
their presence has become indifferent to you?^ 

** No, of course not ; but I am younger, 
and, " 

^^ And therefore all the less fit for it. What on 
earth can people in their senses expect you to do 
in such dilemmas as these ? They run away 
themselves, frightened to death, and leave you, as 
if you had no feeling, to fight with difficulties out 
of which even I, a lawyer, can see no way." 

" Oh, do not say so I Don't say that nothing 
can be done, or I shall lose all courage. I have 
so hoped that, even at the last hour, means might 
be found of saving Ingerdyne from this terrible 
disgrace, that I believe I could bear up no longer 
if that stay were struck down." 

**But what can be hoped for? What chance 
is there of affairs taking a favourable turn ? As 
far as I can judge from your statement, these men 
are in legal possession ; and having once obtained 
it and advertised a sale, it will require something 
tantamount to a miracle to rescue the property 
from them." 

" Indeed 1 Have they a right to sell every- 
thing in this way ?" 

" Unfortunately, yes. But I will go back with 
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jou to Ingerdyne^ if it will be any satisfaction to 
jou, and see that no unfair advantage has been 
taken. Shall I do so? Would you like it?" 

'* Yes, but " 

*' But what ? If you wish it, there is no * but' 
in the matter. In fact, you have no right to a 
will at all : having consulted me, you are bound 
to follow my advice. So come up to my mother, 
and, while you have some luncheon, I will finish 
my letters for the post, and order my horses." 

As soon as we reached Ingerdyne, Mr. Spencer 
summoned into the Ubrary each one of the officers 
in possession, and when the long interviews with 
them were over, returned to tell me that every- 
thing had been done in due form, and that nothing 
but the power to pay their claims could release 
me from them. 

Every day now imtil the sale, and nearly all the 
day, Mr. Spencer passed at Ingerdyne. Every 
trouble and annoyance from which he could 
protect me, he continued to ward off; and when 
my heart and hopefulness sank under the weight 
of present grief, and future care, he cheered and 
encouraged me, until the dark cloud passed. 

He also arranged that, after the sale was 
over, I should be his mother's guest, until 
something could be ascertained of my father's 
means and intentions; and the kind old lady, 
whom until lately I had never seen, urged 
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industrious ancestress; every ^gantic rose and 
monstrous tulip upon which I had known from 
babyhood. I ahnost recognised the very one upon 
which I had fallen asleep the evening of my last 
return from Ireland^ when my grandfather had 
roused me from my frightful dream. I almost 
fancied that I saw and heard him now ; and, sick 
at heart, I passed quickly through the room, and 
went down the little oak stairs into the dining- 
room. 

All was the same there. Upon the dark, bright 
tables and sideboards, stared the little white tickets 
of the auctioneer; and in the drawing-room I 
found a group of people from the town (friends, 
probably, of some of the officers) examining the 
furniture, and making observations upon its 
quality and condition. As I entered the room, 
they looked up, but took no further notice. I was 
A cypher to them, their interest being absorbed in 
the couches and ornaments. 

With that unaccountable impulse which often 
leads one to gaze upon painful objects, I remained 
in a recess, listening to their conversation as they 
walked about the room and commented upon its 
fittings. I felt a morbid pleasure in hearing all 
they had to say, and learning how we were looked 
upon in the world outside our gates. After a 
time, however, they went away ; and I wandered 
about, until I found myself in the nurseiy. It 
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come, I sank down upon a stray chair, and burst 
into tears. 

In a moment after, I became aware of the pre- 
sence of some other person in the room, and then 
a voice close to me, said gently, — 

^'I was afraid of this. Tou promised not to 
come here." 

I did not reply, for the sympathy of the tone 
completely destroyed the little fortitude that was 
left, and I wept without restraint. I had felt so 
forlorn, that the sudden change unnerved me. 

" Oh, Florence I Florence I this is dreadful," 
said Mr. Spencer, calling me by my Christian 
name for the first time in his life. ^^ I cannot 
bear to see you suffer thus: you will kill your- 
self. If you have any pity, spare me this misery. 
Now at the very last, when you have borne up 
so bravely all along, do not give way thus. Re- 
member how we all depend upon you." 

^*I cannot help it I Only go away and leave 
me ; I shall be better soon." 

•^ No, you will not : you have been too much 
alone already. You are worn and harassed to 
death; and you want sympathy and society, not 
solitude. You must go home with me : my mother 
expects you; for she absolutely forbade my re- 
turning alone, and I have brought her little 
carriage to drive you back." 

^^No, no, it is impossible. I cannot leave here 
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<'I cannot go without seeing the house once 
more." 

*' Very well, then, we will go round together. 
So come, take my arm, and you shall have your 
whim." 

And so, silently and passively, I went again 
through the whole house. Not a room, not a 
closet, not a window that was not individually 
dear to me — not one to which 6<nne childiA 
assocnatioii did not ding. And yet I neither 
vpcke nor wept as we passed them by ; until^ as 
we were leaving the library, I turned to look at 
it for the last time. Then came thronging back 
a host of rights and memories — visions of the 
dead and absent; — sounds of many voices, — 
gleaming lights in their places (^<dd, — and moum^ 
fill unearthly noises — all the fimcies of my own 
brain uid eye, yet not the less bewildering; and, 
utteiii^ a low cry, I fainted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In a fortnight the sale was over ; and when the 
accounts and claims of the execation creditors 
were sent in to Mr. Spencer, they were found to 
be so immense, that their expenses and demands 
left nothing to be divided amongst the rest of the 
claimants; and of course nothing remained for 
ourselves: Ingerdyne was gone, and we were 
absolutely homeless, and all but penniless. 

My father was still in Ireland, but in what 
part we knew not ; my mother and Helen were 
staying with the friend to whose house they had 
first gone, and I was at Abberly. Thus scat- 
tered, we felt forlorn and helpless. The worst 
had come at last, and was to be met ; but how ? 

I knew very well that little, if not absolutely 
nothing, was to be expected from either my 
father or mother. The unhappy connections 
formed by the first, would effectually prevent the 
revival of that care for his family, which had so 
long been dying away; and the last was so 
utterly powerless and depressed, that it was idle 
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to expect energy from her. Upon Helen and 
me then rested eyerything, and (Heaven help 
us !) what could we do ? 

Tet that something must be done, and that 
quickly, was evident ; for when the little pittance 
which each of us possessed was gone, there 
remained no source, save in our own exertions, 
from which we could replenish our store. 

True, Mrs. Spencer had urged me, with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of a sincere friend, to re- 
main with her ; assuring me that my society had 
become too dear for her to relinquish. But much 
as I honoured and esteemed her, and welcome as 
was the peace of her quiet and well-appointed 
household after the stormy scenes of the past 
summer, yet I felt that duty imperatively nega- 
tived her proposal, and simunoned me to my 
mother. 

Under this conviction I wrote to London, pro- 
mising to join my mother the instant she chose 
to call for me ; but many days elapsed without 
bringing a reply, and when at last it did come, it 
was couched in such upbraiding terms as stung me 
cruelly. My mother charged me with selfishness 
in deserting her, now that her power of indulging 
me in the luxuries to which I had been accus- 
tomed was gone, and bade me cease to trouble 
myself about her, since her dutiful child Helen 
remained to comfort and support her. 
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My firrt impulse iq»n reading this letter WM 
indignatioii, the next sorrow. How unjost these 
accusations were, my own conscience told me: 
why had I rejected Mr. Lyle's offer, and Mrs. 
Spencer's, if I so lightlj regarded the claims of 
mj family ? Why had I endored alone the tor- 
tures c^ the last mimth, if I was so careless of 
their feelings? My mother's injustice embttterod 
my lot, and saddened my heart. Oh, what 
wretchedness did not this captious spirit augur 
for us alll Who could tell where it would stop, 
or who else might be the sufferer ? It might di&- 
priye us, perhaps, of some of the few friends who 
yet were left. What a life of miserable endu- 
rance lay outstretched before us alll On one 
side dissatisfaction and sui^icion, on the other 
depression and resentment. The prospect was inr 
deed gloomy, and I felt dispirited and unhappy. 

For some time after breakfast I sat holding the 
letter in my hand, my heart full of mingled anger 
and sorrow. I had just resolved upon going 
instantly to town, when Mr. Spencer entered die 
room, and leaning upon the chimneypiece, by 
which I sat, asked me,— - 

*' What news from home P Is Captain Sackr 
ville nofii est still ? " 

I gave him the letter. When he had read it, 
he drew a chair beside me, saying, — 

'^ Exactly what might be expected ; but not 
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the less unjust and untrue. Surely, after this 
epistle, you will not persist in your determina- 
tion to go to London. Tour mother is perfectly 
satisfied with the daughter she has, therefore 
there is no earthly necessity for you to trouble 
her : indeed, it seems to me that she rather wishes 
to decline your visit." 

** So she may now ; but I know Helen better 
than she does. Helen has no greater power of 

enduring hardship and poverty than ; in 

short, she is too sensitive and delicate to bear 
trouble ; and I shall be wanted soon, if not now." 

*' Yes; but I see no sort of reason why you are 
to throw yourself away, and wear out your life in 
the service of relatives, who at best will only 
not reproach you. Florence, you are better 
worth " 

**It's a pity, then, I cannot persuade people 
to think so," I rejoined, testily. 

As I spoke, my companion rose suddenly from 
his chair, went to the window, looked out for a 
few seconds, then returned hastily and sat down 
again. 

I was too busy with my own thoughts to heed 
his restless movements, until he said, in a low 
voice, his head bent forward the while as if to 
watch the gyration of the feather-brush which 
he twirled energetically between the palms of 
the hands that hung across his knees, — 

VOL. II. L 
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Florence, have you never thought that the 
willingness to serve your family, for which you 
have so often condescended to thank me, springs 
from some other source than regard for them ? " 

" No I what other source can it have?" 

** Cannot you guess ?" 

'^ I am afraid not. I am not very happy this 
morning, and my brain is not particularly inven- 
tive/' 

'^ Do you really believe that it was for the sake 
of Captain and Mrs. Sackville, and to help them, 
that I have done what little I have, in their affiurs 
lately?" 

"Yes, of course." 

** Then you are wrong. It was for you^ wholly 
and entirely. I did not intend to have told you 
so yet, often as it has trembled on my lips ; lest it 
might seem ungenerous to press a selfish suit in 
your day of sorrow. But that letter leaves me no 
choice : I must speak and know my fate at once. 
You seem astonished, Florence : surely you have 
suspected my secret ; surely you must have felt 
that love for you alone has urged and guided all 
my actions." 

As he spoke a new light broke upon me, making 
my brain reel and my whole frame tremble. How 
plain and instinct with meaning were many things 
now, that hitherto had seemed matters of course, 
and how miserably blind I had been ! Until this. 
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very moment, the idea of what had come to pass 
had never entered my imagination ; and yet how 
clearly I saw now, that I might and ought to have 
seen it from the first. Absorbed in my own 
thoughts and sorrow, how culpably short-sighted 
I had been! 

Something of the shame and mortification I 
felt, must have been written in my face, for he 
continued, — 

"Can it be possible that you are surprised, 
Florence ? that you were not prepared for this ? 
My attentions ^ 

" Ought to have been understood, I acknow- 
ledge it with shame ; but, indeed, they were not. 
I never suspected that your kindness to me arose 
from any other feeling than compassion for my 
forlorn and helpless state ; and the idea that you 
regarded me in any light beyond that of a mere 
acquaintance, never once occurred to me." 

"But now that you do know it, Florence; 
that I tell you the happiness of my whole life is 
in your hands — that existence will be to me a 
blank unless you share it — ^now you will give me 
hope of different thoughts, will you not ? Seeing 
how inexpressibly dear you are to me, you will 
allow a longer acquaintance to win for me that 
place in your affections which I would gladly give 
half my life to obtain ; and without which, life will 
be valueless." 

l2 
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Oh, do not say so I** I replied, moumfidly': 
you have known me bo short a time, that I can- 
not be of consequence to you ; and when I am 
gone, this passing fancy, which is more than half 
pity, will die away.** 

''Never I *• 

''Indeed, it wilL You are sorry for me now, 
and you think that a more lasting feeling in- 
fluences you; but when I have left you, you 
will speedily forget me, and rejoice that my 
blindness has saved you from yourself." 

As I spoke, he started from his chair, walked 
impatiently across the room, then returned, and 
standing before me, said, in a voice husky with 
suppressed emotion, — 

" Florence ! listen to me.** 

I looked up, for the tones were so strange that 
I was startled. His face, usually so pale, was 
flushed and resolute; his eyes flashing, and upon 
his lofty brow and temples the blue veins stood 
in high relief. An extraordinary change seemed 
to have come over him; and (as I had been years 
before, with my cousin Philip) I was frightened 
into silence. 

"Florence, listen to me I" he said, "and strive 
to believe me ; for even for the short acquaintance 
of which only you are willing to allow me the 
benefit, you seem to know strangely little of me. 
I have told you that I love you — ^that the joy or 
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desolation of my whole life lies in your power — 
and you appear to doubt and disbelieye me : 
mocking my earnest words with an assurance that 
ere long I shall be thankful that you did so. 

'^ This may be mere maiden modesty, or false 
appreciation of your own worth; and if so, oh, 
how humbly and joyfully I shall sue for pardon 
of my misapprehension! But if not, tell me, 
Florence, what false seeming have you found in 
me, which should give you a right to say, that in 
offering you my heart and seeking yours in re- 
turn, I do but offer and ask what I neither wish 
to give, nor care to gain.** 

He paused, fixing upon mine his large indig- 
nant eyes. Never before had he looked so hand- 
some and so worthy of respect as then he did, 
standing there in his angry vindication. For the 
first time, I really admired him. Hitherto, 1 had 
thought him good and kind, but tame-spirited and 
commonplace ; and now in this fiery outbreak I 
scarcely recognised him. I was embarrassed and 
grieved, and replied with difficulty, — 

'* Forgive me, if I have offended you I I did 
not intend to do so. But in my present circum* 
stances, portionless and forlorn, without even the 
poor dowry of my family's good name, it seemed 
impossible that any one should choose but shun 



me." 



The words came laggingly, for I was very 
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wretched^ and the tean which pride fbrbade to&D, 
impeded my utterance. 

In an instant he was by my ode again; all 
vehemence had subsided, and with a voice low and 
pitying as the tones one listens to in dreams, he 
exclaimed, — 

^^ Forgive me, Florence I for^ve the rash and 
hasty words which have caused you pain^ and 
made you do yourself so much injustice as to be- 
lieve that fortune or popularity could add to the 
value of your own true worth* What to me, or 
to any one who desired your love, is fortune 
or (>oKition compared vrith yourself, your generous 
UHt urt\ and unselfish heart ? Oh, Florence, dearest ! 
ho who loves you once will love you ever; and 
Y\ni will Ih) as precious to him though dowered 
l\v |H>vorty itself, as if you were the heiress of mil- 
li\M\A» For myself, dearest, I can only see in the 
iXMMKUUk Yv>u have assigned as sufficient cause for 
tU«^ Kv^ \>t' friends so many grounds why those 
\Hh\^ K^wsl vou befi>r^, should cherish you now 

^\v^v IvmhUv »iilL Bui if some think otherwise, 
li'HV \\N^ KU>r^HK>\ nor heed them; only trust 
.>v^u\>K^lf Iv^ lu^ aud as &r as human power avails 
(v^ «KU'IU vvHi fcvHu socrow or annoyance, mine 
»tu4U ^> v\ci:(^ uU you learn to think that grief 

Aa» bv ^(hA^ he look mj hand, and the action 
AVM(»vU uik; ftviM Ih^ bdttMk^amjr stale into which 
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I had faUen. I was so thoroughly wretched, so 
heart-stung by my mother's letter, so miserable 
and shame-stricken still, at the memory of the last 
few weeks at Ingerdyne, so hopeless and despond- 
ing for the future, that I felt as if all I cared for 
on earth would be the privil^e to lie down and 
die. And now, to add to all this, was the grief 
of finding that I was about to return evil for good, 
and give pain to the most generous heart and truest 
fiiend I could ever hope to meet. For noble, 
honourable, excellent as he was, I did not love 
him ; and, though I was careless of my own fate, 
yet I felt that he deserved better at my hands, 
than to be suffered to link himself to one whose 
heart and affections were so entirely uninterested 
as mine. 

With all these emotions filling my heart at once, 
no wonder that I was so bewildered as scarcely to 
be conscious of what was being said, and that it 
required something more than words, to rouse me 
from my trance-like apathy. 

This was supplied by the pressure of my hand ; 
when with a sudden start, which after my passive 
silence must have seemed like delirium, I rose 
from my seat, and shaking off Mr. Spencer's touch, 
exclaimed rapidly, — 

" It is impossible ! With my whole heart I am 
jgratefiil to you, and deeply, truly sensible of the 
honour of your preference ; but forgive me that I 





I win nercr oooeenl to motxpt mhome 
from which flhe and Helen would be ezdnded; 
nor to burthen mj husband with mj fimSiy; 
Therefore^ upon this gioond, hid I no other, I 
mutt, although moet gratefol tor the honour yoa 
have done me, decline it abeolutdy and for eTer.** 
'' Oh, not for CTer, Fk»rence I Not for ever ! 
GiTe me some hope : some cheering word to ding 
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to ; something to live for. Say that jou do not 
despise me ; that in time you may ^ 

**1 shall be still the same; forgive my plain 
speakings bi^t I have done you too much wrong 
already to deceive you now. Twenty years hence, 
as to-day, I believe that my reply will be the 
same." 

A short silence followed, which was broken by 
the sound of Mrs. Spencer's voice in the hall, 
speaking to some one as she came towards the 
breakfast-room door. 

This caused Mr. Spencer to say, hastily, although 
sorrowfully, — 

** One word more, Florence, and I will be silent. 
I am sure that you will answer me frankly, if only 
for the sake of the last few weeks delusive happi- 
ness. Am I pleading for a treasure already given ? 
Is your heart bestowed upon another? " 

« No.** 

** Then, despite of all you have said, I will hope 
on. Time is God's great agent here ; not only for 
righting wrongs, but for bringing unlooked-for 
things to pass. And constancy is even now some- 
times rewarded ; so I will take for my motto those 
resolute words on the ancient seal, and ^ while I 
breathe, 1 11 hope.' Fear not that I shall blame 
you, even in thought, if, through my own wilful- 
ness, my life passes thus fruitlessly away ; the last 
few weeks have been as a life to me, and in them 
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I hare kid die foundiiioii of « hfve that will onlf 
ezjMre Willi life itsd£ I cannot ^we it vp at will; 
nor would I, if I oould. This is my onchangeaUe 
TeBoiwe ; but fixxn diis lioiir joa shall hear it no 
more. I will press my suit no tuAer, but tmst 
to time and your own heart: both, aft»« wlule, 
will, I think, {dead for me. And to what yon have 
said respecting your mother and Hden, I icply 
thus: thanks to my good nnde, I am rich, not 
enough to purchase and ke^ up Ingerdyne in the 
style your fiuher did, but quite enough to make 
my wife so £suc independent, that fixun her own 
income she can maintain in perfi^ct ccnnfixrt those 
who rely upon her for a daughter's and aster's 
love. And when, won over by my constant affeo- 
tion, she has learned to love me well enough in 
return — to believe that her joys and sorrows are 
mine, and that to give her pleasure will be to in- 
sure my own ; then I shall hope that, seeing her 
£unily is mine also, she will never dream that I 
can feel them a burthen." 

Before I could reply, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Spencer entered, saying, — 

*^ Frank, have you forgotten your promise to 

drive Florence and me to H to-day? the 

horses have been standing at the door for nearly 
half an hour." 

^^ Indeed, I had, mother. But I shall be ready 
now before either of you. I have only to write a 
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letter to my agents and then I shall be at your 
service." 

As soon as he had left the room^ the good old 
lady turned to me^ exclaiming, — 

** How ill you look, my dear I you are as pale 
as a ghost. And how cold your hands are ! dear 
me, I hope you Ve not got this nasty fever that 's 
about. I really must speak to Frank and tell 
him to drive us first to Dr. Seaforth's (he was 
telling me only yesterday that he had thirty cases 
of fever on his list), and then if he finds you have 
any of the symptoms, we can return instantly. 
It 's a dreadful time of year for fever. I Ve 
known one beginning now, hang about a person 
for months. I '11 go and see Frank directly." 

And without waiting for a reply, she hurried 
out of the room, and by the direction of her re- 
treating footsteps, I knew that she was gone to 
the study. 

To prophesy, and then to nurse an illness, was 
Mrs. Spencer's hobby ; and I knew that a series 
of visits from her pet physician, teapots full of 
herb tea, days in my own room, and nights under 
the vigilant care of her sleepless maid, would all 
fall to my lot; unless I convinced her, by the 
activity of my movements, that, from whatever 
else I might be suffering, low fever was certainly 
not " hanging about me." 

Accordingly I ran quickly up stairs, and with a 
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oifleritT Teiy stronglj at yariance with the heayi- 
oetfti of my heart, dressed myself in the most ela- 
borUe costume I possessed ; hoping, with the aid 
cc fur^ and lace, a muffling veil and pink bonnet- 
Kaic^. to give my pale face a less ghastly hue, and 
nr dn^oping figure m less inyalidish appearance. 

Tv"^ my grau satisfaction I succeeded admirably ; 
Mr«K Sf^ncer b^ng obliged to confess that — 
^tJtK:cu:)i tkere was evidently something serious 
rife^ »i&n«r. yet that it certainly had not the cha- 
r«k«<c oc low fcrer." 
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CHAPTER XL 

During out drive, I obtained the relief of silence 
by the introduction into the carriage of a nervous 
friend of my hostess, whose complaints were end- 
less, and formed an inexhaustible topic of con- 
versation between herself and her sympathizing 
companion. After the first few sentences of 
general, greeting, the reverie into which I natu- 
rally fell after the late painful interview with 
Mr. Spencer, was not interrupted by a single 
word from either of my neighbours, and I had 
ample leisure to reflect and determine upon the 
necessity of leaving Abberly the next day. I 
felt that it was now impossible to stay; and, 
although my welcome in London was more than 
doubtful, still I owed it to my own delicacy to 
proceed thither at once. 

But, like many other wise and well-laid plans, 
this was doomed to disappointment; for Mr. 
Spencer had scarcely joined his mother and myself 
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after dinner^ when the evening mail came in^ bring- 
ing with it the following letter from Helen : — 

Deab Floe., 

Mamma desires me to write and teU 
you, that she has accepted for me and herself, 
Mrs. Malin's delightfril invitation to spend the 
winter with her in Brighton. She has taken a 
darling house there, in the most fashionable situa- 
tion, and we went yesterday to Long Acre to 
choose a pony carriage, which I am to learn to 
drive on the Parade. I am so happy. Mrs* 
Malin says everybody is in Brighton now, so 
we shall have parties continually. I can't think 
how you like remaining at that stupid Abberly : 
but you and I never were alike, and mamma 
says the country suits you best, as you can ride 
all day long there if you choose; and- Mrs. Malin 
says she's sure that you and she wouldn't suit 
each other at alL As soon as we are settled, I 
will write ; but I suppose you will have no time 
for letters now. I am just going with Mrs. Malin 
to fix upon the colours for the carriage lining, 
so good-bye. 

Yours affectionately, 

Helen. 

P.S. — ^I open my letter again, in a great hurryj 
to ask you to lend me those nice pearls that Mr. 
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Ij jle gmrv too. I will take grait c«rt #f tiMas 
and Toa will be ootain not to want tliem at that 
konid stn^ Abberij. Send tbem knew and I 
win get Mrs. ]MaEn to gire oideis that the parcel 
is sent down to Brighton. 

Yor a long time I sat speechless, gaiing on 
this heartless epistle. I could not think: like 
waves, my thoughts came rolling on one after 
another, each new one obliterating the last ; UU 
my mind, agonized with its conflicting emotions, 
seemed to give way at once; and with an un~ 
conscious cry of utter misery, I fell back upon 
the sofa on which I sat, and, covering my 
face with my hands, clasped my beating temples 
closely. 

In an instant Mr. Spencer, who had been 
watching me attentively, was beside me: while 
his mother followed, exclaiming, — 

^^ Dear me I dear me ! Florence, darling, what 
is the matter? Is it that letter? Bead it, 

Prank, and see if No, I don't mean that ; but 

what is it, love?" 

I could not reply: words and tears, either of 
which might have relieved me, were denied. I 
sat like a statue; and although my brain ached 
madly with the consciousness of grief, yet my 
ideas were so cctofused, that even to myself I 
could not define what had happened, nor for 
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wbal I was aiiBirfi ii g. Me. S p eecer wkw iUa, 
wad said, — 

^Let her alone, modKC Flofence wiD USL 
joo all prefendy; but mom the will be better 
lefk to herself and qmet.'' 

** XoDaense, my dear! That's qinte a man's 
idea of tzoaUe: it nught do all toj well ftr 
yon, bat women don't fike it ; it does them good 
to hare ^Mmebodj to teD their trooUes ta Kow, 
Florr, darlii^ teD me what has Texed yoo. Is 
it that letter? WeD, I thought so. Is it bad 
news from yoor mother or aster? are they ill? 
Do speak^ Flory! I can't bear to see yon so 
mieerable. It must be something Tery bad to 
make you look so wretched. Is it anything I 
can help you in — anything that I can do?" 

''No, no! oh, no!" I cried; ^^no one can help 
me. I am alone in the worid." 

'* Oh, Flory !" exclaimed the old lady, in a tone 
of eorrowiiil reproach, ^that must be indeed a 
sad letter to make you speak so." 

Mr. Spencer walked to the opposite side of 
the room ; while I, ashamed of my seeming in- 
gratitude, replied, — 

'^ Forgive me, dear Mrs. Spencer, for I am 
very unhappy. Bead that letter, and see if I 
have not cause to say that I am alone." 

'^Well, dear child!" said she, when she had 
read the letter^ and looking up through her spec- 
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tades with a smile, half puzzled, half pleased. 
"And is this all you have been fretting about? 
The idea of this giddy young lassie and your 
mother spending a gay winter in Brighton, while 
you are moping with us ? I did not think, 
Flory, that you were so fond of parties and 
merrymakings ; but since you are, why I '11 
see what ^ stupid Abberly ' can do to amuse 
you.'* 

'^ No, no ! you cannot think so ! It is not that; 
but they cast me off— despise me. Oh, mother ! 
mother!" and leaning my head upon the pitying 
old lady's shoulder, I wept bitterly- 

** Oh ! Flory, I wish I were — with all my heart 
darling, I wish I were I" she replied, weeping for 
sympathy, and misunderstanding my ejaculation. 
** You 've a strange hard-hearted family altogether, 
I think. But never mind ; try and forget them, 
and make yourself happy with us. I '11 be your 
mother now, Flory; but perhaps after a while 
the relationship may grow more distant, and I 
may only be an aunt : eh, Frank ?" 

For several days following this, I was very ill ; 
nor, with my mind in the harassed state in which 
it appeared likely to remain, did it seem very 
probable that I should speedily rally. Painfully 
as I have often been placed since, I do not think 
I ever occupied a more embarrassing position than 
I did then." * 

YOL. II. M 
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My mother^B home, being only under the roof 
of a Mend, was none to me. I had no right to 
it ; nor could I, in any event, dare to rely upon 
its shelter for an hour. I had so little money 
that I could not procure a home for myself; and, 
even if I could, it was a grave question whether I 
ought, and where I could go. 

I could not take a situation as governess, even 
were I fortunate enough to obtun the oppor- 
tunity; for I could not tell how soon the hour 
might come, as come it surely would, when I 
should be essential to my mother. No: I had 
no rcAige, no choice, but to remwi in the house 
of a man whose hand I had refused, and from 
whose roof every feeling of dignity and delicacy 
called upon me to retire at once. 

People talk well and cleverly about the im- 
possibility of things being really right, when 
appearances are so plainly wrong ; but I learned 
a lesson that winter at Abberly which I have 
never forgotten, and upon which I have acted 
ever since: never, under any circumstances, to 
trust to, or judge from appearances; for many a 
bitter wrong is often done to an innocent person, 
for the sole reason that he, or she, being but 
human, cannot control them. 

" For let appearances be what they will, 
You never so can shape them, that evil men 
Will not their own construction put upon them." 
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Much of this specious injustice was soon done 
me at Abberly. Everybody knew my circum- 
stances : everybody knew, as old Mrs. Jenks, the 
retired grocer's wife, said, "that the girl hadn't 
one shilling to lay a' top of another"; and every- 
body knew that Frank Spencer, in succeeding 
to his uncle's property and practice, had inherited 
at least three thousand a year, besides his pater- 
nal fortune and that very handsome one which his 
aunt would leave him. 

Everybody knew, therefore, that the young 
lawyer was, in common parlance, **agood match"; 
and, judging from appearances, they all decided 
that I was an artfiil, designing girl, ingratiating 
myself with the aunt for the sake of her nephew ; 
and, in their eloquent language, ^^ making a dead 
get at him." 

Nothing, meanwhile, could exceed the delicacy 
of Mr. Spencer's conduct.' There was nothing in 
his manner to betray to those around us, that his 
feeling to me was any other, or stronger, than 
that of a host to his guest ; while to myself he 
never insinuated, by word or inuendo, that he 
remembered and remained stedfast to his self- 
imposed pledge of constancy. 

Still, though he spoke and acted as usual, it 
was evident that he was ill at ease ; and people 
now began, not without reason, to comment upon 
his altered appearance. Whenever remarks of 

M 2 
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this kind reached his ears^ as they often did^ he 
invariably laughed them o% attributing his ill 
looks to over-work in his profession; but al- 
though he strove thus to divert the gossip of 
his neighbours, it was impossible so to deceive 
his mother and myself: we knew that office 
anxieties had nothing to do with the change, and, 
after a time, Mrs. Spencer suspected the truth* 

No sooner had she done so than she interro- 
gated me closely ; and from that day all my peace 
at Abberly was gone. Devoted to her adopted son, 
conscious of his worth, and fiilly alive to his many 
estimable qualities, she felt nothing but indig- 
nation against me for refusing his hand. In her 
eyes he was a fitting match for the best and 
greatest woman in the land ; and in proportion as 
she loved and appreciated him, she was wrathful 
against me for causing him pain. 

I do not think she intended to make me so 
miserable as she did ; although I am sure that she 
rejoiced in seeing my discomfort, looking upon it 
as some sort of punishment for my rejection of her 
favourite. But, whether she knew it or not, she 
certainly succeeded in making my life a burthen 
to me. 

Morning, noon, and night, the moment we were 
alone, her open or implied reproaches began : not 
with harsh, or bitter, or violent words— in such, 
she was too gentle and lady-like to indulge — ^but 
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those hardest things of all to bear, the reproaches 
of grieved and disappointed affection. Every 
change in her son's countenance, every flush upon 
his face, every weariness in his manner, were 
treasured up and commented upon ; and, with a 
prophecy that he would surely die, she invariably 
ended in a flood of tears, and by asking me how I 
could be so cruel and insensible ? 

In this way matters went on for many weeks, 
until I became so nervous and dejected, that I 
am sure had Mr. Spencer at that time again 
asked me to become his wife, I should have 
accepted him, merely from the hope to escape 
persecution. 

But the following incident, occurring during 
the spring, assisted to bring affidrs to a different 
crisis. 

We were all sitting one day after luncheon by 
an open window, enjoying the freshness of the 
air after a light shower of rain, when Dr. Sea- 
forth called. His visit was to Mr. Spencer, who 
was suffering from a lingering cold, which had 
brought in its train an equally tedious cough ; 
and certainly we all richly deserved the phy- 
sician's reproof, for encouraging his patient in 
choosing a seat where he could inhale nothing but 
chilling vapours from the earth, nor any air except 
such as reached him in draughts. 

** I really should not have expected this impru- 
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dence from you, Mrs. Spencer," said the Doctor, in 
concluding his harangue. ** I thought you were 
more discreet than to allow a man with a cough 
like that, to do such an insane thing; it's enough 
to establish him upon the high road to consump- 
tion." 

A long conversation ensued, and the invalid 
(who happened to be in very low spirits, and not 
inclined to laugh, as usual, at physicians' prophecies 
and advice) entered into a discussion upon the 
various kinds and symptoms of consumption, and 
finally left the room with his friend for a private 
conference. 

No sooner had they retired, than the tears, 
which had been trembling in Mrs. Spencer's eyes 
during the whole time of Dr. Seaforth's visit, 
fell unrestrainedly, and she exclaimed patheti- 
cally,— 

** I wonder how you can bear it, Florence : 
that Idol" 

I made no reply ; for my conscience upbraided 
me loudly : not so much for my inability to return 
her son's attachment, as for my selfishness in re- 
maining an inmate of his house ; receiving from 
him nothing but kindness, and returning nothing 
but pdn. 

I hated myself: and the more I thought, the 
more angry I became. For to what did I, or 
could I object, in my suitor ? Morally and men- 
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tally, in fortune, birth, manner, and appearance, 
he was unexceptionable ; and his constancy to me 
ought to have been sufficient to win for him the 
love of any disengaged heart But so perverse is 
the will, that I do believe in that very thing lay 
the great secret of my indifference. Had he been 
less patient, less kind, and less forbearing — ^more 
like my cousin Philip in his fiery temper and 
scornful bearing ; in iact, had he thought less of 
me and more of himself, *his suit would have pros- 
pered better. And the consciousness of this — 
which, do as I would, forced itself upon me,— 
made me appear imreasonable and contemptible in 
my own eyes, and kept me silent. 

For several minutes Mrs. Spencer continued to 
weep and talk, without seeming to expect or desire 
a reply ; but at last she said, with a more sorrow- 
ful burst of emotion than before, — 

*^ You will be sorry for this some day, Florence* 
Such things always come home to people : and it 's 
very right they should. When I think how I 
have loved you, — as well as if you had been my 
own child, — I can hardly believe that it is you 
who are bringing all this misery upon me. But 
it 's always the way ; the more you care for other 
people, the less they care for you. I Ve known it 
all my life ; and yet, like a simpleton, expected 
comfort and love from you I" 

** And I do love you, dear Mrs. Spencer I Your 
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own daughter could not love you more. But I 
cannot extend that love at pleasure. Love, like 
life, cannot be given at will." 

^^ Nonsense, Florence I It is too late to talk so 
now. If 70U knew that it was not your will to 
return Frank's love, it ought at least not to have 
been your will to encourage it." 

^^ I never did ; indeed, I never did Mr. Spen- 
cer would not do me the injustice to say that I 
did." 

^^ No ; for he will not suffer me to speak to him 
on the subject : and if he would, he would say 
nothing against you." 

^* I do believe it," I replied. " Mr. Spencer is 
too just and kind to make a false accusation even 
against an enemy." 

*^ But why will you be his enemy, Florence ? 
You, whom he loves so welL So good, and 
honourable, and true-hearted as he is, what can 
you object to ? Where will you find his equal, 
much less his superior?" 

'' Nowhere." 

'* Then why will you be so stubborn, Flory ? 
Why will you refuse to make him happy, and me 
too ? You know how much I love you ; how I shall 
rejoice to give up my place here to you, relying 
upon you for the care and tenderness of a daughter. 
Think how peaceftd and happy you will make my 
old age, and how honoured and beloved you will 
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pass through life, both blessing and blessed ! All 
that I have '' 

"Oh, cease, dear— dear Mrs. Spencer 1 You 
surely could not be satisfied with such a heart 
as mine. Nor dare I many in the present con- 
dition of my mother's affairs." 

*^ Ah 1 if that were all, they could be easily 
arranged. What would be yours at my death 
I will give you now; and that, with a share of 
your pin-money, will surely be enough for your 
mother and sister, however exacting they may be. 
Do not refuse me 1 Oh, Flory, do not refuse ! " 
and seizing both my hands, she looked into my 
face with such an earnest entreaty that I was 
nearly overcome. 

**What can I do or say?" I exclaimed. "I 
would gladly lay down my life to make yours 
happy; but how can I affect a love I do not 
feel, or deceive your son by giving him a wife 
whose affections are so unmoved, as to be utterly 
unworthy of him. Ah ! dear Mrs. Spencer, spare 
us both." 

"From what, Flory?" 

^^ From a life of disappointment and dissatis- 
faction. We are not fitted for each other; and 
nothing but sorrow could follow from the union 
of two such opposite natures." 

**That is a girl's romance, Flory I For my 
sake, whom you profess to love, think better of 
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it. You see how wretchedly he is altered by 
your cruelty. Oh, do not rob me of him 1" 

'^ This is merciless," I exclaimed, in great agi- 
tation. ^^You are urging me too far; beyond 
what any one has a right to do. You are taking 
ungenerous advantage of my unhappy position 
to induce me to concede what my judgment re- 
fuses. It is you who are crueL" 

" Florence 1" began the old lady; but before 
she could utter another syllable, Mr. Spencer 
stood before us, with the flush of anger upon 
his brow, and his voice hoarse with indignation, 
saying,— 

^^ Florence is right, mother I and love for me 
must have strangely warped your usual keen 
sense of delicacy and honour, when you could 
so far forget the duties of hospitality, and the 
dignity of a woman, as to urge an unwelcome 
suit — and that suit your son's — upon your guest." 

Then addressing me, he said, — 

*^ Florence, you will, I know, acquit me of 
any part or knowledge of the persecution you 
have suffered. Your own sense of honour will 
assure you that it would be impossible for any 
one, with the feelings of a gentleman, and the 
proper self-respect of a man, to condescend, even 
for the sake of gaining his dearest wishes, to such 
unworthy means. How my mother has gained 
the knowledge she has used so indiscreetly, I 
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cannot tell ; how she can have suffered her affec-- 
tion for me so to have outrun her judgment^ as 
to use it in the way I have just heard^ I can- 
not imagine. / must forgive it^ for the sake 
of the many years of unfailing kindness I have 
received at her hands; but youy Florence ?" 

" Can readily forgive the little I have to par- 
don, for the same reason. It ought to need some- 
thing more than a few hasty words to obliterate 
the memory of such friendship as I have enjoyed 
during the last few sorrowful months— and which, 
alas ! I am so soon to lose ; for I must leave you 
to-morrow." 

" Oh, no, Flory 1 don't say so : don't go," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Spencer, eagerly, through her 
tears. 

'^ I must ; indeed, I must. I have no choice. 
I had a letter from Helen this morning, written 
in the deepest distress. Mrs. Malin has died sud- 
denly, and her son, with whom she was through 
life upon very painful terms, has, in taking pos- 
session of her effects and property, insulted my 
mother and Helen in the most unwarrantable 
manner. They will be in town to-morrow, and 
I must be there to meet them. My mother relies 
upon me. I did not mention this before, be- 
cause, until I had written to Helen, and promised 
to be in London at the time she names, I knew 
that you would kindly urge my stay here; and 
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it is not wise, you know, to put oneself in the 
way of temptation." 

*^They must come here; must they not, 
Frank," cried Mrs. Spencer. "You must not 
go, Flory; we cannot spare you. I shall be 
miserable when you are gone. They must come 
here." 

" It is impossible. The time for action, for 
which I have so long been waiting, ^is come at 
last; and I ought to be thankful that the trial 
has been delayed so long, not murmur that it 
has arrived now." 

**But what shall I do, Flory, when you are 
gone ? Who is to take your place to me ? Who 
can ever be to me what you are ? Whom shall I 
ever love half so well?" sobbed the old lady. 
** And I know that you will not be happy either," 
she added. ^^It is not for love that they send 
for you, but for what you can do to guide and 
help them ; and you know that welL" 

*^ Perhaps ; but how does that alter my duty ?" 

*^ It may not alter the duty ; but it certainly 
does alter the way in which it may be performed," 
said Mr. Spencer. 

"How?" 

" In this way. If your mother and sister send 
for you out of pure love, and because, in their 
sorrow they pine for your affection and sympathy, 
then you ought to go ; because nothing but your. 
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presence can supply their want. Bat if they^ 
having scorned your society while they had no 
need of it, now claim it because you are brave 
and self-«acrificing9 and they know your energy 
will find out some way for their support, then 
your duty may assume another shape, and if 
you can give them the aid they require, with- 
out giving what they do not value, — except as 
the agent of relief, — you certainly may and ought 
to do so." 

** I do not understand you." 

" No, Flory ? " exclaimed Mrs. Spencer, " I 
think it is very plain. But now let me speak, 
and try if I can make you understand in my way. 
You and I have often agreed that money is only 
valuable for the comforts it procures, and the help 
it enables us to give to others : and we have said, 
over and over again, that it never ought to be 
weighed against happiness, and that if either of us 
had the means to assist the other at her need, it 
would be no sacrifice, because we should receive 
the recompense we preferred. Well, what we have 
agreed to so often, I want to put in practice : not 
exactly in the way I should like best, but in the 
only way I think your pride will suffer you to 
accept my aid : for, wisely as you talk, Flory, I 
am afraid that your pride, and not your wisdom, 
will be your counsellor now. Your society is 
dearer to me than anything on earth except my 
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8on, and to secure that, I wish to make an ex- 
change with you — to drive a hard bargain, Flory, 
— giving jrou what to me is valueless, in exchange 
for what is priceless — your time for my gold. 
Whatever by any calculation you can earn for 
your family in London, I will pay you to stay 
with me. My income is larger than I ever 
spend ; and, since you are too proud to share it 
as a free-will gift, you shall have the satisfaction 
of earning it: thus you will do your duty to 
your mother, by giving her what she requires, 
and make me happy too." 

I hesitated; not as to what I should do, but 
how to refuse this indiscreet, but most generous 
offer in the least offensive terms ; for in her zeal 
to serve me, I saw that Mrs. Spencer had quite 
forgotten the position in which I stood with her 
son. 

Happily, therefore, for me, just as I was about 
to reply, and just as the eagerness of Mm. 
Spencer's manner yielded to a painful confusion, 
which showed that the impossibility of the arrange- 
ment she had proposed, suddenly occurred to her, 
the door was thrown open, and visitors, self- 
invited to spend the day, were ushered in. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The next day, after a most distressing scene, I 
left Abberly. 

The coach was unoccupied except by myself, 
and, until it stopped to change horses at the end 
of the first stage, nothing occurred to divert my 
thoughts from dwelling upon the parting tears 
and grief of the good old lady I had left. But 
when we reached the roadside inn by the eighth 
mile-stone, beside which stood the four horses 
with which we were to go on, the tones of a 
well-known voice caused me to start forward on 
my seat. They were Mr. Spencer's, answering 
the passing salutation of a gentleman. In an 
instant after, he came to the coach-door, saying, — 

** We shall have a charming day. The sky is 
without a cloud." 

We ? why, where are you going ? " 
To London : how astonished you look ! Did 
you think, Florence, that I should suffer you 
to go alone ? " 
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The deep love of his heart betrayed itself in 
the very tones of his voice ; but, as if aware of it, 
he rallied immediately, and added, — 

** My mother would scarcely trust a basket of 
china on one of these awful four-horse vehicles 
without an escort, how then do you think she 
would trust a timid young lady like you ? Be- 
sides, impossible as it may seem to you that any 
one can have business in London except yourself, 
I have a great deal there just now. Six common- 
law actions and two Chancery suits; three bad 
debts that I want my agent to make me an 
allowance for; five cases for counsel to advise 
upon, besides a host of other legal matters. I 
want to have an interview with the famous Quack 
Doctor respecting this cough of mine; then I 
want to hear those wonderful bullfinches that 
Dr. Seaforth told us about yesterday; next, I 
want to choose my mother a new cap, and last, 
not least, I want to consult my tailor. But, hark I 
there's Waterhouse calling. Coming ! All right I 
Good-bye, for the next stage." 

And as he divided these last sentences between 
me and the coachman, the latter called out impa- 
tiently, " Now then, sir I " to which hint his pas- 
senger responded by catching the rail of the box 
seat, and with one step and spring, establishing 
himself by his side. 

The day was far advanced when we arrived in 
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London^ and as I was anxious to conclude my 
journey as quickly as possible^ Mr. Spencer ordered 
a coach^ and insisted upon accompanying me to 
my mother's lodgings. 

When we reached them^ we found that my 
mother and Helen (who had^ contrary to their 
first intention^ come up from Brighton the day 
before) were gone out. 

**They expected you. Miss, about two o'clock," 
said the servant, ^^and as you didn't come, the 
lady said she couldn't wait dinner, but would have 
it as soon as it was ready, and then go for a walk 
or call on some lady in one of the squares." 

" Did my mother say when she should return ? 
Did she leave no message for me ? " 

" No, Miss, she only said she mightn't be back 
to tea." 

^*Then I vote that you order it at once, and 
invite me to be a partaker," said Mr. Spencer 
gaily, endeavouring to chase away the gloom 
which he saw steal over me at this singular recep- 
tion. ^^ Remember we have had no dinner, and 
not a superabundant luncheon, therefore if you are 
not the very genius of inhospitality herself, you 
can do no less than offer me a share of the good 
things you would otherwise monopolize. Mary, 
Miss Sackville will take tea immediately." 

During the meal scarcely a word was spoken ; 
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for my heart was full of mortification and appre- 
hension, and the melancholy contrast everything 
about me presented to the elegance of Ingerdyne 
and the old-fashioned comfort of Abberly, struck 
me with dismay. 

Everything was tidy — oh, so tidy 1 as if nothing 
was ever to be removed from its place. The tables 
seemed to have grown up slowly from the floor 
with the house itself, so old and thin and worn 
they looked. The carpet had once been oma- 
mented with some sort of pattern, for here and 
there, under the edge of the well-darned hearth- 
rug and beneath the ends of the curtains, there 
were still faint traces of red and yellow hierogly- 
phics ; but those days were long past, and nothing 
now remained but a well-brushed, threadbare, 
napless covering, affording neither warmth nor 
beauty, and in comparison to the poverty-stricken 
look of which, clean white boards would have been 
far preferable. 

Along the wall, relieved at intervals by the 
door the fireplace and the window, stood six 
chairs ; and so exactly were the distances of each 
measured from the others, that one's first impres- 
sion upon seeing them always was, that they were 
indigenous to the soil, and the next, an involuntary 
sensation of surprise that they moved upon being 
pushed. Over the chimney-piece was a long. 
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narrow slip of looking-glass^ divided into three 
parts by slips of black wood intended to represent 
ebony, and held together by a worn and rickety 
gilt frame. The glass leaned forward at such an 
angle with the wall, that it appeared to be intended 
solely for the benefit of the fender and fire-irons, 
ancient and worn like itself, whose deplorable 
meagreness it seemed cruel to reflect. 

The curtains, made of a chintz that might have 
hung round a bed of some old country house 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, and from which the 
sun and the wash-tub had extracted all brightness 
of colour, hung down in melancholy scantiness 
by the windows, which were smeared as if with 
recent attempts at cleaning ; and the whole house, 
with its keen, hungry-looking mistress and pert 
little servant, matched the " drawing-room" welL 
However, the place had certainly this merit — 
everything was in keeping. 

It may seem very absurd to those who have 
never reflected how much the human mind is 
influenced by outward circumstances, to hear me 
say how all these discomforts weighed upon my 
spirits. But there are certain proprieties which, 
to people accustomed to them, become not so 
much elegances, as necessaries of life ; and the loss 
of which affects the spirits, and depresses the ener- 
gies, far more than absolute suffering. How much 
truth is there in these lines of Miss Landon : — 

N 2 
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Lifb*8 smallest miseries are perhaps its worst. 
Great sufferings have great strength. — ^There is a pride 
In the bold energy that brayes the worst, 
And bears, proud in the bearing ; but the heart 
Ck)n8umes with those small sorrows, and small shames, 
Which crave, yet cannot ask for sympathy. 
We blush that they exist ; and yet how keen 
The pang that they inflict ! 

Throughout tliat phase of my life which here 
commenced^ I found it far easier to bear a scant 
supply of what men call the needs of life^ than the 
absence of those little elegances which long habit 
had made necessary. I never felt how poor we 

were until that evening in M Street 5 and 

then^ for the first time^ I realized the change. 

Had I arrived to a foodless table, and before 
me had been opened at once a course of labour 
and activity, I could have borne it cheerfully; 
addressing myself to work with energy. But the 
multitude of petty miserable shifts and mean- 
nesses thrust upon me on all sides, dejected and 
subdued me. 

Mr. Spencer and I had finished our meal when 
my mother and sister returned. 

" Ah, Florence 1" was my mother's first saluta- 
tion, ** how late you came I When you were not 
here at two o'clock, I ceased to expect you until 
to-morrow. How could you think of travelling 
so far in the afternoon?'' 

"Oh, Floryl isn't this a horrid place?" cried 
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Helen^ almost in tears. " Do^ pray, do something 
to get us out of it.** 

*' I will do all I can, Helen ; little though, I 'm 
afraid, it will be. But, mother, you are not aware 
that you have a visitor, Mr. Spencer, who has 
kindly escorted me from Abberly, and to whom I 
have been doing the honours in your absence." 

*' Indeed 1 I really must apologize. I was cer- 
tainly not aware of your presence, Mr. Spencer. 
You left your mother well, I hope. She is not 
with you, of course : there is nothing during the 
recess to bring people to town ; although I should 
have been delighted had she thought otherwise, 
and afforded me an opportunity of thanking her 
for her kindness to my daughter." 

^* My mother was only too happy in being 
allowed to retain Miss Sackville so long : although 
I fear we cannot flatter ourselves that the regret 
she feels at parting with her is mutual Abberly 
is a sad dull place. Miss Helen, is it not ?" 

"Oh, dreadful I" answered Helen, with a little 
shudder. " I would not live there for the world ; 
and the people are such oddities. I used to think 
the Abberly people who came now and then to 
Ashton, would have been treasures to a museum." 

And, as if she had forgotten that she was then 
addressing one of their quaint tribe, she tossed 
her fair ringlets and laughed gaily, as of old. 

" Ah, Miss Helen 1" said Mr. Spencer. "I see 
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you will not be on my side: the petition my 
mother prefers to Mrs. Sackville, by me, will have 
no supporter in you," 

" Petition 1 what is it ? I am in a very liberal 
mood to-night, since Florence has come to take 
us away from this den of gloom and horrors. I 
will advocate anything, except her going away 
without mamma and me." 

^' My petition is a bold one, and has reference 
to you all," replied Mr. Spencer. 

** To me ?" said my mother, with an air of indif- 
ference. ^^ I am sure I shall be most happy to 
gratify Mrs. Spencer in any way I can.** 

'* There I now you have mamma's promise, I will 
give you mine ; so tell me what your petition is?** 

** No less than to bring you, Mrs. Sackville and 
your sister, to enliven my mother's solitude during 
the summer, by going down to the ^museum' 
storehouse. I wish to spend a few months in 
Scotland this year ; my mother naturally shrinks 
from remaining at Abberly so long alone; and, 
though she cannot hope to make it as pleasant to 
you as Brighton, still she ventures to trust that it 
will not be altogether disagreeable." 

'^Oh, do let us go, mamma!" cried Helen, 
eagerly: ^'at least you and me. Flory, I dare 
say, will wish to stay here to see about the set- 
tling, and all that ; but we can do no good, and I 
should so like to go." 
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" You forget, my darlings that it is impossible," 
said my mother. ** I must remain in town until 
something is arranged. Pray, present my compli- 
ments and thanks to your mother, Mr. Spencer, 
and tell her how much gratification it would give 
me, under other circumstances, to accept her in- 
vitation; but that at present it is impossible." 

** Let me hope that you will alter your deter- 
mination," urged Mr. Spencer. 

** Thank you, you are very good ; but I see no 
prospect of it. Affairs are at present in so per- 
plexed and hopeless a state, that it is absolutely 
necessary some exertion should be made at once." 

" Can I be of any service ?" asked Mr. Spencer. 
**I am, you know, a lawyer; and, as you are 
aware, have some knowledge of your affairs al- 
ready. Therefore, if I can be useful, pray make 
no scruple in employing me." 

" Do mamma I Do let Mr. Spencer and Flory 
manage these tiresome affairs," cried Helen* 

Flory loves business, and I detest it." 

Well, my love, we will talk about it to- 
morrow; and if I think that Florence can arrange 
matters without us, I shall be very glad to please 
you, and accept Mrs. Spencer's kind invitation. 
Your mother wiU find Helen a much more lively 
companion than Florence, I think, Mr Spencer." 

He bowed. 

^^But do not set your heart upon a visit to 
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Abberly, dearest," she continued, addressing 
Helen; "for I very much fear that we shall 
find it impossible to accomplish it. I will do all 
I can, and so of course will Florence — for I con- 
fess that I cannot bear the thought of your being 
harassed with the details of business — but still I 
have very little hope. Helen is not constituted to 
bear the world's rough treatment ; she is too sen- 
sitive," said my mother, turning to her guest. 

" Oh, I could never endure what Flory does I" 
exclaimed Helen. 

" Few women could," said Mr. Spencer, drily. 

"You are right, Mr. Spencer," replied my 
mother ; ** but Florence was always imlike every 
other girl. From a child she cultivated a spirit of 
independence of control, which enables her to do 
now what a different or more tender nature, like 
her sister's, would shrink from. She was never 
intended for a quiet life; she will combat the 
storm like a heroine." 

Mr. Spencer's eye sought mine as my mother 
said this; and, unable to bear its expression, I 
turned away and gazed vacantly at the closed 
windows. 

" Have you seen Captain Sackville, since you 
arrived in town?" asked he, after a pause. 

"No. I hear that he is in Wales; but at 
present I have neither seen nor heard from him." 

"Have you written, may I ask?" 
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^'Yes, through his agents; but I have had no 
reply." 

*' You will not think me impertinent^ I trust, 
if I venture to inquire what your projects are? 
Under existing circumstances, it seems imperative 
that some communication should be opened at 
once with Captain Sackville."* 

^' Yes, I think so : although how it is to be 
effected, I cannot tell." 

" Pending its accomplishment, have you formed 
any plans, or fixed upon any course?" 

*^ No. But I am a wretched woman of busi- 
ness ; I must leave all such things to Florence : 
she has innumerable resources." 

"Oh, yesl Flory loves business; she is so 
clever and active. It would have killed me to 
have been at dear Ingerdyne among all those 
horrible men," said Helen, with her bewitching 
smile; "but Flory did not mind it. I wish I 
was as brave." 

She evidently expected a compliment in reply 
to this, but instead, there came upon her listener's 
lip a slight curl, which she did not like : so she 
continued, — 

'^ I am so tired, and so idle. Therefore, as I 
can't help you in your discussion, I may as 
well wish you all good-night. Good-night, Mr. 
Spencer: I hope, since you are such a chevaUer 
aux dames f we shall see you in the morning to 
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inquire how Flory has rested; so I shall only 
say good-night to you. Come up stairs soon, 
Flor. ; I have such a love of an album* to show 
you," 

After Helen's departure, a long conversation 
ensued between my mother and Mr. Spencer, in 
which I took no part. Throughout the whole of 
it, she spoke, and seemed to think, of me as of a 
puppet, having no choice, no will, but hers ; nor 
any power of actings apart from her permission. 
No Turkish slave was ever more completely looked 
upon as her master's property, than I was treated 
by my mother as hers. But I did not resent it 
by word or look : I was too proud, and too deeply 
hurt for such commonplaces. A sort of sullen 
indifference to my fate, a recklessness as to what 
I was bid to do, had come over me ; and I felt 
as if life or death, joy or sorrow, labour or ease, 
were alike to me. 

Presently the conversation turned upon a letter 
which Mr. Spencer requested to see, and my 
mother left the room to search for it. I raised 
my head languidly as the door closed after her, 
but rested it immediately upon my hand again ; 
and not a word was spoken. 

This lasted about a quarter of an hour, when 
the servant entered to say that Mrs. Sackville 
could not find the letter, and that if Mr. Spencer 
would excuse her while she looked through 
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another desk^ or allow her to defer it until the 
next mornings she would then show it to him. 

" Give my compliments to Mrs. SackvUle, and 
request her not to trouble herself any further 
to-night," said Mr. Spencer : ** to-morrow will do 
as welL" 

The moment the girl was gone, Mr. Spencer 
started from his seat and came impetuously to- 
wards me, taking the hand which lay passive upon 
my knee, — 

** Florence 1" he exclaimed, *' dearest, dearest 
Florence, look up I Do not seem so heart-broken 
and desolate, or I shall go mad : if, indeed, I am 
not so already. I cannot endure to see you so 
undervalued and sacrificed as you are here ; nor 
could you live long to bear it. Come back, then, 
with me to Abberly : leave it with us to reconcile 
your family to your absence, and return to my 
mother, who will welcome you with open arms. 
Come back, and find in our affection a compen- 
sation for that which is denied to you here ; and 
gladden my mother's declining years with your 
love and tenderness. For me, do with me as you 
wilL I love you so well that I can give up all 
hope of being more or nearer to you than a friend, 
if thus I can best secure your happiness : that is 
dearer to me than my own, and there is not upon 
earth a sacrifice I should not esteem it a privilege 
to make, so that by it you were benefited. Only 
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let me see you happy, and I aiiall be content. 
Therefore discard all scruples, dearest, and 
return with me: trust me, you shall never re- 
gret it" 

" I am sure of it," I answered earnestly ; " but 
it is impossible." 

** Not, surely, if I obtain your mother's con- 
sent." 

" Yes, even then, I have not my own." 

'' Florence 1 " 

"Are you surprised? After what I said to 
you long since, when these difficulties first com- 
menced, how did you expect me to act when the 
time for action came? Did you think the first 
unloving words would frighten me from my duty, 
and that to escape even continual misconception 
I should forsake those whom I am bound to 
assist ? " 

** No ! but what can you do ? Only show me 
that, and I will try to be satisfied. With all your 
willingness to sacrifice yourself for those who 
will neither appreciate, nor give you credit for 
it, what can you do? This is a hard world to 
wrest a living from." 

"Yes; but I have great faith in myself, in 
the power of wiQ, and the energy of a firm pur- 
pose." 

He sighed heavily, saying, — 

" May you find them sufficient." 
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^^ I do not fear. My duty lies dear before me ; 
and^ be the result of the struggle what it may^ I 
must and will make it." 

As I spoke these brave words, which griev- 
ously belied the sinking of my heart, my tears 
fell unheeded, almost imconsciously, and he con- 
tinued: — 

" Florence ! your heart misgives you.'* 

''No, no; I am tired, that is all: I am not 
frightened. 

^ You well might be. It is no light thing that 
you have undertaken to do.** 

^'Dreading it will not make it eauer ; it is not 
wise to encourage fears until they make one 
helpless." 

"Not generally; although now it would be- 
Anything would be wise to do now, which would 
arouse you to a sense of the needless misery into 
whidi you are rushing. Oh, Florence I are you 
right to persist in the course you seem bent upon ? 
Is nothing due to others — ^to those who love you 
well, and who would sacrifice their own happiness 
to insure yours? Do their wishes or fears for 
you deserve no consideration? Or are you re- 
solute to set everything at nought — ^your own 
welfare, your friends' peace, and all that has 
hitherto been valuable to you? Oh, that I 
could show you what real poverty and struggles 
are!" 
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^^It would avail nothing. I know thej are 
terrible.*' 

" Then how hateful both I and Abberly must 
be to you, when, in preference to either, you 
choose an alternative that you acknowledge to 
be terrible,'' said Mr. Spencer, bitterly. 

^^You are unkind and unjust to say so; but 
you do not mean it'' 

"I dol why else do you scorn all help and 
home from us ? " 

^' I do not scorn either ; I only repeat what I 
said once before, that while my family require 
my labour and I live to render it, I will work for 
them. I will never desert them at their need; 
nor will I ever, to spare myself, burthen an- 
other." 

*' Be it so I " he answered sorrowfully. '* Your 
indomitable pride, Florence, over-masters both 
your strong sense and your natural kindliness 
of heart ; and you involve others in sorrow from 
which, under different circumstances, you would 
be the first to shield them. But I will say no 
more. I would not seem to force myself, or my 
mother's home, upon your acceptance. Both are 
yours to accept or reject; and having said this, 
I can say no more. While I live, I will serve 
you whenever you will let me; and while she 
lives, my mother's house will always have open 
doors for you." 
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The very same words Mr. Lyle had written 1 
I trembled as I heard them. Twice had I been 
promised love and shelter, and I had refused to 
accept them. Was I right? Or was my firm- 
ness, indeed, as Mr. Spencer said, only obstinacy 
and pride ? The future would show. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

The next morning Mr. Spencer took leave^ and, 
by my mother's desire, I wrote to my father 
immediately after ; sending the letter through his 
agents. 

A fortnight passed waiting for the reply ; but 
none came, and I wrote again. To this last letter 
after another fortnight's delay, the foUowing brief 
note was vouchsafed : — 

" Deab Flobence, 

" I have nothing now but my pay, and 
as that is not suflScient to cover my own expenses, 
it is impossible that I should be able to do any- 
thing for you. I am very sorry for it, because 
I should like to make you all comfortable ; how- 
ever, it is a great satisfaction to know that with 
the education you and Helen have received, you 
will both be able to provide for yourselves. 

" Whenever I can send you any money I will ; 
but do not rely upon it, as unforeseen circum- 
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stances may often arise to prevent my doing as I 
wish. Be assured that I shall never forget you, 
nor neglect any opportunity of serving your in- 
terests; and with love to you all, believe me 
truly yours, " G. Sackville.'' 

This epistle had neither address nor date ; and, 
as the only post-mark it bore was a London one, 
it was alike impossible to discover the writer or 
reply to his letter. My mother^s indignation 
upon reading it was extreme ; while poor Helen 
wept and grieved so violently as to make herself 
really ill for several days. 

During all this time my mother was wretched 
indeed : she never sorrowed for herself, her lost 
comforts, or changed position, nor yet for me; 
but for Helen she grieved unceasingly. The very 
idea of Helen being compelled to exertion and 
obliged to do daily work for daily bread, was 
terrible to her. Many times I feared lest her 
extreme distress should affect her health mate- 
rially; seeing that, as it was, it confined her to 
her room, and often to her bed. Our funds, 
too, were nearly exhausted, and, as they dimin- 
ished, her spirits sank lower and lower. 

Three months after our arrival in London, our 
united purses scarcely furnished twenty pounds, 
and upon that sum we had to subsist for an in- 
definite time. 

VOL. II. O 
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All sorts of vague and chimerical projects were 
suggested by Helen^ not one of which was fea- 
sible ; and, as their absurdity and impracticability 
were successively pointed out to her^ she became 
indignant and wilful, declaring that,— 

" Florence can't bear anything which is not 
proposed by herself: she is so jealous." 

And truly it seemed as if we were bent upon 
contradicting each other ; for to nothing that I 
proposed would Helen agree. She would not hear 
of becoming a governess, or of giving lessons in 
music or dancing, in both of which accomplish- 
ments she excelled; nor of trying with me to 
open a school. If she might not do as she wished, 
she would do nothing. 

In these altercations many valuable days 
passed, days precious for the work that might 
have been done in them; and at their end we 
were no nearer to a conclusion, than we had been 
at their commencement. 

It was perfectly absurd for me to seek occu- 
pation as a governess, in the expectation of 
receiving sufficient remuneration to support 
Helen and my mother; and, although I soon 
obtained the promise of four pupils to learn 
drawing, I knew that from these I should not 
earn enough to afford us a bare subsistence. 

We were speedily obliged to reduce our firugal 
expenses, by seeking cheaper lodgings; and we 
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removed from the meagre-looking rooms in 
Brompton^ to others more humble still in the 
Westminster-road. 

Here an incident occurred, the day after our 
arrival, which afforded me great pleasure. 

My mother and sister were out, and I was 
sitting sorrowfully in our scantily furnished bed- 
room, when the servant of the house entered, 
bringing a pair of shoes ; it was her first appear- 
ance before me, and, making a low curtsey, she 
stopped at the door, saying, in the broadest 
Irish, — 

*' Will you plase to have'yer pumps in here. 
Miss?" 

I answered in the affirmative, and then directed 
her to perform some tidy work about the room, 
which was in a most neglected state. In doing 
this, she upset a basin of water on the toilette- 
table, and scattered its ornaments far and wide. 
Her dismay was excessive : what kind of punish- 
men she was accustomed to for such misde- 
meanours I could not tell, but her gratitude to me 
for helping to put matters to rights, and pro- 
mising not to ring for " the misthress," was ahnost 
ludicrous. 

'* An* sure. Miss, dear, youVe the ginerous 
heart: an' plase God! I'll not forget the good 
turn you've done me this day. I only came to 
this place a month argone, an' I'd have lost my 

O 2 
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carracthnr Intirely if jou'd tould the misthreflB 
of me accidint" 

'* Have you been long from Ireland ? '' I asked. 

'^ N05 Mifls^ only sin' my aunt, as I lived wid, 
died with the faver. An' please God, 111 soon be 
back agin among our people. Bad luck to me 
that iver I left them ! ^ 

While she was speaking, she seized upon my 
mother's dressing-case, and in the vehemence of 
her regret, rubbed it so heartily, that fearful of 
another accident, I exclaimed, — 

^^ Take care, my good girl ; that dressing-case 
belongs to Mrs. Sackville, and " 

" Sackville ! " cried the girl, staring at me with 
open eyes and mouth : ^^ did yer honor say Sack- 
ville?'' 

" Yes, that is my mother's name : did not you 
know it ? " 

" An* would ye be from Ireland ? " she asked, 
eagerly. 

** Yes, from Galway." 

" An' the masther ! Would he be a sonldier ? " 

"Yes." 

" The saints be praised this dby I An' it's little 
I expected sich joy in this house — the blessii^ o* 
God be about it now an' iver ! Oh, Miss Flory, 
dear I sure you 're my aunt's Miss Flory." 

" My name is Florence, certainly. But who 
are you? and who is your aunt ? " 
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"Sure an' I'm Biddy Sullivan; an' me aunt 
was yer own nurse. Cicely O'Donovan." 

" Cicely I Are you Cicely's niece ? Oh I can 
it be true ? " I cried, joyfully. 

*' 'Deed, Miss, sorra word of a lie is there in it, 
at all, at all. An' wasn't it in hopes to meet wid 
the family that I came over? " 

" And where is Cicely ? " 

" She's dead. The heavens be her bed this 
day ! She died wid the faver last Christmas." 

*^ Dear old Cicely !" I exclaimed, my eyes filling 
with tears at the memory of all her love and ten- 
derness. ** I wonder if she remembered me." 

" Is it remimbered yourself you mane, Miss ? 
Bekase if you do, you may be sure she nivir 
forgot you while the life was in her poor worn- 
out body." 

"Had she been ill long then? How was it 
that she never sent to us ? " 

A long explanation followed this inquiry ; from 
which I learned that, during the whole of her 
tedious and painful illness, the thoughts and 
anxieties of my poor old nurse had centred upon 
me; and that she had laid her dying commands 
upon her niece Biddy to come, after her death, 
to England and offer her services to me and the 
" captin." 

This injunction Biddy performed, to the best 
of her power. She came to England, and pro- 
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gressed as far as London ; but there her finances 
failed^ and she was obliged to "take service," 
as she said, "in a contimptible bit of a lodgin'- 
house where the ghost of a raal ladj nivir came 
from year's ind to year's ind." Her wages were 
too smaU to allow her to save the most trifling 
sum, and she was beginning to relinquish all hope 
of being able to fulfil her aunt's conmiand, when 
she so unexpectedly discovered me. 

It would be difficult to say which of us was 
most gratified by the meeting. Biddy's delight 
was perhaps the loudest, but mine was assuredly 
as great ; and it is certainly not too much to ac- 
knowledge that I looked upon the introduction as 
one which promised to afibrd me real comfort and 
assistance. 

Nor was I disappointed. Her shrewd Irish 
wit, quick common sense, and afiectionate fidelity, 
were invaluable to me in many ways ; and when 
our purse was exhausted, and it became needful to 
replenish it by the disposal of various articles of 
jewellery, Biddy transacted the business with 
strict secrecy and care. 

Among the various projects for employing my- 
self profitably which now incessantly occupied my 
thoughts, it occurred to me one day that Mr. 
Edward Bellair had said, after reading a slight 
* sketch which I had written in an album at Mow- 
bray, that the author had considerable talent in 
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composition, which, if cultivated would be valu- 
able. As "drowning men catch at straws," I 
found myself dwelling upon Mr. Bellair's chance 
words, until I determine^ to try my fate with 
some magazine. 

Without saying a word to any one, I wrote a 
short and doleful story, miserable enough to give 
its readers a violent fit of blue devils, and de- 
spatched it by Biddy to the weekly journal I 
had fixed upon. 

The paper was published on a Saturday, and a 
board upon which the contents of each week were 
advertised, was always hung outside the oflSce- 
door. Past this door I walked three successive 
Saturdays. My heart never appeared to beat 
from the instant I entered the street in which 
the periodical was published, until I stood before 
the board; then it leaped so furiously that it 
seemed to threaten suffocation, and it was some 
seconds before my eyes werie clear enough to read 
the announcement. 

Three successive Saturdays, as I have said, I 
went into that street with a palpitating heart, and 
left it with a heavy and desponding one ; but upon 
the fourth, I saw in large letters, the first glimpse 
of which took my breath away with delight, — 
" Brian Bobohime, an Irish Tale." 

My story was accepted ; and henceforth I was 
an authoress. 
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Visions of constant employment, pecuniary free- 
dom and literary reputation, floated before my 
eyes. I had no very distinct idea of how pub- 
lishers paid, but I had a vague and misty ima- 
gination of large sums being given for smaU 
articles, and great homage being rendered to 
authors. Simple fictions both; but at that time 
most devoutly believed to be realities. 

Upon the following Tuesday I sent Biddy with 
a note, and another paper to the editor. The 
first was answered by a cheque, for scarcely more 
than a quarter of what I had innocently expected ; 
and the last by the editor's compliments, saying 
that he was already overstocked with articles of 
the same description, but would have pleasure in 
finding a place for " The Blarney Stone" in the 
course of a few weeks. 

I was grievously disappointed ; for I had suffered 
myself to hope and believe that in my pen I had 
found the means of supporting us all, and this dis- 
couragement was hard to bear. 

Still I did not quite despair ; nor give up try- 
ing. With a patient courage, at which I wonder 
now, it was so resolute, I sent six little sketches 
to as many different magazines. Of these one 
was accepted, and paid for : one accepted, and not 
paid for; two were returned; one lost in the 
publisher's office ; and, with respect to the other, 
the editor did not vouchsafe any tidings at alL 
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This would not do; that was a self-evident 
fact. Writing was not mj forte ; or, if it were, 
no one seemed disposed to place any faith in it : 
and we could not live upon hope. 

It so happened that the rooms below those we 
occupied, were tenanted by a lady who taught 
music; and she, hearing Helen's blithe voice 
carolling above, managed to establish a speaking 
acquaintance with her. Our fellow-lodger had 
a fine-toned piano, and at last she invited Helen 
into her sitting room to try it. 

I have said that Helen was famous for talk- 
ing, and before many visits to Mrs. Chace and 
her piano, she had confided our whole history 
to her. The result of this was a conversation 
which caused Helen one morning to rush up-stairs 
into my bed-room, and exclaim, — 

" Oh, Flory ! Mrs. Chace has hit upon such a 
capital plan for us I She wants you to go upon 
the stage." 

"Mel The stage! Helen, you are certainly 
mad." 

^' No, no ! she has seen you several times, she 
says, and she thinks you would make an excellent 
lictress." 

" Indeed ! I am sure I ought to be very much 
obliged to her." 

"Now, Flory, dont be cross and dignified I 
Mrs. Chace says it is not at all difficult, and you 
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will get a great deal of money ; and it will be so 
nice, travelling about all over the country." 

"For those who like it, I daresay it might; 
but I do not : so pray, Helen, do not repeat any 
more of your friend's impertinences." 

" But if you won't do this, what are we to do ? 
How are we to live ?" 

*^ I don't know : but certainly not by my 
turning actress." 

** Why not, Florence ? Mrs. Chace says it is 
a very pleasant life." 

^^ So it may be : and as you seem to like the 
plan so well, why do not you adopt it ?" 

"Me, Florence!" cried Helen, opening her 
large eyes to their utmost extent. "What do 
you think mamma would say ?" 

"I am sure I cannot tell: much the same I 
suppose as she would to my doing so." 

" Oh, no 1 Besides, I have not the taste for it." 

" Nor have I." 

"But, Flory," persevered Helen, **how are 
we to live else? Mrs. Chace says that in time 
you might earn twenty or thirty pounds a week. 
That 's better than writing, is it not ?" 

*' Yes ; to those who have to spend the money," 
I said, bitterly : ^' scarcely to those who have to 
earn it." 

" Perhaps not : though what you can see to 
object to, I cannot conceive." 
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" Then why do you not do it yourself, Helen?" 
I asked, angrily. " Why ? but because you shrink 
from the degradation. You know and feel that it 
would be hateful beyond all words to express, or 
money to compensate; and you shun it like a 
crime. Then how dare you urge such a life upon 
me ? Am I less than you, or different from you, 
that I should do that which is too vile for you ?" 

" What strange ideas you have, Florence ! You 
are the oddest girl I ever knew ! I Aought you 
always intended to do something for us all ; and 
now you are as indignant at being told how you 

something dreadfuL You are quite incompre- 
hensible." 

^' Does my refusing to become an actress make 
me so? Is it so very extraordinary that my 
feelings should rebel against a step which is too 
degrading to be even named as possible for you ? 
Where is the difference between us, Helen, which 
makes you think to use me as a tool ? Why do 
you, in my case, set at nought the dignity, deli- 
cacy, and reserve, of which I have at least as 
great a share as yourself? Why is that to be 
right for me, which is the contrary for you ?" 

** Because we have been different all our lives ; 
and because something must be done for poor 
mamma. I did not think you were too proud to 
help her, Florence." 
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I did not trust myself to speak^ but left the 
room quickly. It was well that my pride lent 
me sufficient self-control to do so^ for in my 
undisciplined state of mind and want of humility, 
I cannot tell what rash things I might have said. 

When I reached the sitting-room, where I 
hoped to find my mother, I started to see Mrs. 
Chace there, and alone. 

My salutation would have rendered any toler- 
ably sensitive person thoroughly uncomfortable; 
but it had no more effect upon this woman of the 
world, than if she and I had been nodding auto- 
matons. 

**I have done myself the pleasure of calling 
upon your mamma, Miss Sackville," she said, " to 
offer her tickets for the Haymarket to-night. 
Ellen Tree plays 'Ion'; and as your sister says 
she has not seen her, I think you will be gra- 
tified." 

*' You are very good," I said, haughtily ; " but 
my mother never goes to the theatre." 

" Oh I but she will relax for once, in favour of 
Ellen Tree, and so classical a piece as ' Ion,' " 
returned the lady, with a winning smile : '^ at any 
rate, I will leave the tickets, and shall hope to see 
you at the Haymarket to-night. Your sister has 
set her heart upon it, I know ; and I am sure your 
mamma could refuse her nothing, so fascinating 
and bewitching as she is." 
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I made no replj^ and the lady went on. 

" And her voice, too ; how very sweet and pure 
its tones are : but that seems to be a family iiv* 
heritance. I have had the pleasure of hearing you 
sing frequently, and although your notes are not 
so true as your sister's, they are infinitely richer 
and fuller. You have paid great attention to your 
voice?" 

'* Scarcely any." 

** Indeed ! then you have a great treasure yet 
unopened. Miss Sackville : two or three years 
training under such a man as Welsh, or De 
Pinna, and you would do wonders. Your enun- 
ciation is so perfect, and your tones are so clear^ 
that either in speaking or singing you might 
achieve anything." 

I was not gratified by this speech, as Mrs. 
Chace evidently expected that I should be; for 
the flattery was too gross ; and she soon discerned 
that I was thoroughly impracticable. She there- 
fore changed her ground, and after a Uttle further 
conversation, said, in a sympathizing tone, — 

"You must be exceedingly lonely here, after 
the gay life to which you have been accustomed. 
It is distressing beyond expression to see the pro- 
spects of a sweet young creature like your sister 
so moumfolly blighted. Your mamma, too ; how 
sadly she has altered, even since she came here. 
You appear to be her only stay : everything 
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seems deferred to you, and it must be delightful 
to a mind like yours to find how truly you are 
appreciated.** 

There was a vulgar jmsMng manner in this lady 
which exasperated me beyond measure. Yet I 
restrained the impulse which would have led me to 
say something desperately imdvil, and sat silent, 
and so far inofiensive. 

My mother and Helen came in soon after, and, 
to my astonishment, the tickets were not only 
accepted, but the donor's offer of places in her 
conveyance to the theatre was accepted also. 
Mrs. Chace praised and flattered Helen imtil 
my mother's usual good taste deserted her, and 
she could see no fault in the woman who so truly 
valued her darling. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In obedience to my mother's wish, and for the 
second time in my life that I had been to a 
theatre, I went with them to the Haymarket. 
And certainly, if Mrs. Chace's object in urging 
my visit, was to reconcile me in some sort to her 
proposal, she succeeded. 

The exquisite acting and beautiful language, the 
classical dresses and scenery of ^^lon," delighted 
me. I was so perfectly absorbed by the stage, 
that I had neither eyes nor senses for the world 
around me. For the time, and whenet^er Ellen 
Tree was before me, all outward things were 
forgotten, and instead of a beautiful fiction, ** Ion," 
— ^his loves and resolves, his aspirations and deeds 
—was a most vivid reaUty. 

Mrs. Chace saw it, and as we returned home 
she said to my mother, — 

^' Did you ever see so striking a likeness as that 
between Ellen Tree and Miss Sackville ? I never 
could remember who it was that your daughter 
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resembled so strongly, but to-night it struck me 
at once." 

*^Do you think so? Florence's features are 
scarcely so marked as Miss Tree's.'' 

" Perhaps not ; still the tout [ensemble is similar. 
Miss Sackville might well pass for Ellen Tree's 
younger and fairer sister, and were they both in 
the same profession, I think it would soon be hard 
to say which of the two was the greatest favourite 
with the public. Miss Sackville's voice is far 
superior to Ellen's, so is her figure and style, and 
she only requires the hard work and good training 
Ellen has had, to compete with her successfully 
upon her own ground." 

How poverty and fear for Helen's fate had 
changed my mother! A year before, such a 
speech as this would have been considered an in- 
sult, and the very idea of a granddaughter of her 
father becoming an actress, looked upon as a 
sin; but now all was changed, and money, or 
that which would bring it, was the only thing 
thought of. 

Three days after this visit to the theatre, dur- 
ing which interval my mother was greatly worked 
upon by Mrs Chace's representation, she told me 
that our funds were nearly exhausted. 

" And where the next money is to be procured," 
she said, '^ I have no idea, nor what is to become 
of us." 
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" I will sell those pearls which Mr. Lyle gave 
me^ and while the money they bring lasts^ Helen 
and I must try to do something; only keep 
up your spirits^ mother^ and we shall do well 
yet" 

*^ How, Florence ? I confess I do not see." 

" If you could only prevail upon Helen to give 
music lessons, I would strive to obtain a situation 
as governess ; and only retaining as much of my 
salary as was absolutely necessary for my dress, 
the rest would come to you and Helen ; so be- 
tween us both we might manage to make you 
comfortable." 

"Why, Florence," replied my mother, rather 
sarcastically, "how much do you suppose you 
would receive as a governess ? " 

" Perhaps fifty poimds I " 

" Bather say twenty. Governesses are the 
worst paid and least valued people in existence. 
No, Florence, if that is your only scheme, I see 
very little chance of our being comfortable : be- 
sides, I question very much if Helen's health 
could bear the fatigue of teaching." 

" She has never been ill, I think, mother." 

" She never complains," was the reply. 

" I am not nearly so great a proficient in music 
afi she is, therefore I fear I should get but few 
pupils; though perhaps I might succeed in ob- 
taining two or three more for drawing." 

VOL. If. P 
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" And the proceeds ? Scarcely more than you 
would require for your own wardrobe.'' 

** Oh ! I must learn to be economical. But do 
you not think, mother, that Helen and I might 
keep a school ? " 

** When and how could you furnish a house ? " 

" Oh ! if you and Helen would consent, I think 
we might manage that easily. Mrs. Spencer or 
Mr. Lyle would lend the money." 

"A strange loan, borrowed and lent without 
hope of repayment," answered my mother, con- 
temptuously. *'" 

" Well, let it be a gift, then : we are not too 
proud to receive help, mother," I said cheerfully, 
making a great effort to speak with proper temper 
and respect to the parent who, without proposing 
any better step than mine, negatived all my sug- 
gestions so positively. " I shall be most thankful 
for the help that would enable me to enter any 
respectable and promising way of life, by which 
I could assist you and Helen." 

At this moment, Biddy entered with a note for 
my mother. 

"Tickets for to-night for Drury Lane, from 
Mrs. Chace : she is very kind," said my mother, 
when she had read the billet. 

'^ She is very officious, I think, mother ; you 
used not to like such people." 

" Nor should I choose her society now, but that 
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she amuses Helen^ and the nse of her piano is 
very valuable to her. We are not in circum- 
stances to reject such advantages ; although I 
think you have taken an ^unreasonable prejudice 
to Mrs. Chace: she is much more liberal; for, 
although she cannot but see how mucl\ you dis- 
like her, she speaks of you in the. handsomest 
terms, and would gladly serve you, if you would 
let her." 

**She is very good," I said proudly; "but I 
am not yet fallexi so low as to require, or en- 
dure her patronage; nor do you, mother, wish 
it, I am sure." 

" My wishes appear to be of very little value in 
your estimation, Florence. Your unreasonable 
temper and pride have always been ^ great 
source of discomfort to me, as your poor grand- 
papa prophesied they would be ; but you scarcely 
bear out his prediction otherwise. He imagined, 
that however unattractive your character might 
be in prosperity; yet that in adversity you would 
never fail me." 

** And he was right, mother : I never wiU. 
Show me what your wishes are, — treat me as 
you do Helen, and I will obey you faithfully," 

*^ I think not, Florence : you have never cared 
for, nor sought my love as she has done; and 
even if I could give it at will, it would have little 
or no effect." 

p2 
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"Oh, mother, mother !*• I cried, heart-stung, 
while the scalding tears filled my eyes, " do not 
' be so unjust to me. Helen never cared for your 
love more than I have, nor half so much. As a 
child I pined for it, until I found that all hope 
to gain it, as she had done, was idle ; and then I 
became hard and reckless. But although you 
have never cared to know or see it, I have loved 
you dearly ; and now, so you will return it and 
treat me as you do Helen, I promise to do all 
you may ask or wish. Oh, mother I do not make 
such a difference between your children." 

" Really, Florence," replied my mother, ** this 
is very unbecoming language. A stranger would 
think that I was a perfect tyrant. 1 am not aware 
that I ever treated you unjustly." 

" No, not unjustly, perhaps ; but unlovingly." 

*' I cannot help that, Florence. For the mea- 
sure of my love, if it has been scant, you must 
blame yourself: I give my affection in the pro- 
portion in which it is deserved. ' From childhood 
you have been jealous of Helen ; and, although 
wanting her gentleness and amiability, you are 
still unreasonable enough to expect to receive the 
same love and regard." 

What angel laid his palm-branch on my 
mouth, to silence the passionate words of indig- 
nant justification which rose to my lips I Surely 
some good spirit did; or in my angry sorrow I 
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should have forgotten to be silent. The beau- 
tiful faith of the early church, which teaches 
us of holy guardian spirits given to us in bap- 
tism, is surely no mere theory, as rationalists 
would fain have it to be, but a real, blessed 
truth. 

** Helen would do anything on earth for me," 
were the closing words of my mother's conver- 
sation. 

Moved by a feeling which was better than 
defiance, and yet not all the love and obedience 
it seemed, I went, immediately after the con- 
ference was over, to Mrs. Chace ; and to her 
surprise, after a brief greeting, addressed her 
thus, — 

'^Circumstances, upon which it is needless to 
dwell, have made it incumbent upon me to exert 
whatever abilities I have, in the most profitable 
manner. My sister informs me that you have 
expressed an opinion that I have some capabili- 
ties for the stage, and also that the profession 
is lucrative ; may I ask if it is so ?" 

"Decidedly: I know of none so lucrative. 
You will require some training, no doubt, but 
less than most novices; while you have a posi- 
tive advantage over all with whom I am ac- 
quainted at present, in figure, voice, and manner. 
I prophesy," she said, becoming elated at the pro- 
spect of her success, " that you will be a great 
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favourite. Your face is so expressive, and your 

eyes " 

" I am glad to liear it," I answered, coldly ; 
^'in a matter of business, I am glad to hear 
that I have some capital Like a horse, or a 
slave, it appears that the better an actress looks, 
the more she is worth. For the first time in 
my life, I thank God, heartily, that I am not a 
cripple." 

The bitterness with which 1 spoke seemed to 
amaze my auditor, and she said, — 

"You will be delighted with the profession 
when once you have overcome the <l^^c^^^^3« 
There is something very fascinating in the ap- 
plause of an audience." 

"Yes; because the more of it you obtain, 
the more you are worth. This is a mere matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence with me, Mrs. 
Chace, and I can only look upon it so. Plea- 
sure or satisfaction of any kind from such a 
life as that of an actress, it is impossible for 
me to conceive; but if, by adopting it, I can 
accomplish what I wish, I will embrace it." 
" Then you will of course take lessons." 
"If it is necessary, certainly." 
" Perhaps you know that I prepare pupils for 
the stage?" 

Here was the secret of her anxiety and flat- 
teries. 
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" I was not aware of it I understood that you 
only taught music." 

"Oh, yes: I have brought out several very 
popular actresses. Mrs. Merle, the operatic 
singer, you know, was a pupil of mine. But you, 
of course, will take the juvenile tragedy busi- 
ness?" 

"What is that?" 

"Desdemona, Cordelia, Juliet. But nowa- 
days that line is generally taken in the coimtry by 
the first lady, who plays genteel comedy as well — 
Rosalind, Lady Teazle, Beatrice, and such parts. 
You know them, of course." 

"Indeed, I do not. I never saw three plays in 
my life, and never read half a dozen." 

" W&Hy never mind, you will soon learn. Mr. 
Alston the tragedian drinks tea with me to-night. 
He shall hear you read, and then give us his opi- 
nion ; in the mean time stay with me half an hour 
now, and you shall see a theatrical lesson given 
and taken. Miss Taylor, whom next to yourself 
I think the most promising aspirant in town, will 
be here directly, to read Ophelia with me and 
learn the music. She has about as much voice as 
a crow, and though she will play the part well, she 
will sing the snatches infamously : she has no 
more ear than voice either. I think you have 
both ; I know you have one." 
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"Which?" 

" The voice : the compass of your voice is very 
great. Suppose you run up the scale with me 
now. Now, sound that Do; open your mouth, 
and throw your shoulders back. Now take a 
deep breath — now. Do — Excellent. Now the 
octave. Very well, but a little out of tune. Now 
we will go up regularly.'' 

The trial over, she said, — 

**Your voice is splendid. If your ear was as 
good, you might become in time one of the first 
English contraltos on the boards ; but your ear is 
not correct : in sustaining a note you sometimes 
vary half a tone." 

When I returned to our own rooms, I told 
my mother in very few words upon what I had 
decided ; asking, as a mere matter of form, if 
what I wafl about to do, met with her appro- 
bation. 

"Oh, yes, Flory, I am sure it does,** cried 
Helen. " Mamma has said all along that it was 
the best thing for us all; and Mrs. Chace says 
you are certain to succeed." 

"Yes, Florence: and that is the only consi- 
deration which reconciles me to the step, neces- 
sary as it is. Success alone can make such a life 
endurable, either for you or us: but that vnU 
make it so, and I am sure you are too proud and 
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ambitious not to aim at the greatest excellence it 
is possible to attain; therefore you have my full 
concurrence in your wishes.'* 

No word of thanks; nothing but cold permis- 
sion to sacrifice myself, and strive hard that 
as little disgrace as might be^ should attend 
upon it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

That eyening I read Beatrice to Mr. Alston the 
tragedian, then some passages of Constance ; and 
his satisfaction, though equal to Mrs. Chace's, was 
more carefully tempered and expressed. 

The next day when I went into Mrs. Chace's 
room I found her absent ; but sitting there was 
a lady, whose sweet, mild face attracted me in- 
stantly. 

" Pray, do not let me send you away," she said, 
rising as she saw me about to retire; "1 am 
waiting for Mrs. Chace, but if I am in your way 
I will call again. Pray, come in." 

There was a tone in her winning voice which, 
more than the words, induced me to obey her; 
and in a few minutes we were pleasantly engaged 
in conversation. She was evidently puzzled about 
me, and tried by every well-bred manoeuvre to 
£nd out who and what I was, and what I was 
doing in Mrs. Chace's music-room. At last she 
hazarded the question. 
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"You are a pupil of Mrs. Chace's, I pre- 
sume?" 

Not at present." 
She is very clever ? ^ 

Yes, I fancy so; but I am a very incom- 
petent judge, and I know no one who knows her. 
Still, I imagine and hope that she is." 

The lady smiled somewhat sorrowfully. 

" Pray, pardon the seeming impertinence of my 
inquiry, but are you about to study under Mrs. 
Chace for the stage ? " 

"Yes." 

" Of course, it is by your own choice ; yet I 
cannot help feeling sorry for it. I fear that you 
will not find the world behind the curtain, as 
bright as that before, and that you will be 
disappointed." 

"No, that wiU be impossible," I answered, 
" for I expect nothing. All that I find even 
tolerable, will be so much gain, for I anticipate 
little but disgust and labour." 
And yet you choose it ? " 
Yes ; as the Duke of Clarence chose the butt 
of malmsey wine. A way to die, that is all." 

" Forgive me, for having pained you. I had no 
idea that any one selecting the profession you 
have done, was ever otherwise than fascinated 
by it at first." 

" Cannot you imagine a passenger on board a 
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burning ship leaping into a stormy sea to avoid 
the certain death of fire, thus giving himself a 
chance for life? You would not argue that he 
was fascinated with water, because he chose it as 
the alternative of fire ? '* 

'^ No. But I do not see how such a case applies 
here." 

" That is only because you do not know all the 
circumstances." 

^' Of course, of course ; mine must necessarily 
be a very narrow view, since I know so little : still, 
if I might without impertinence, I would fain 
inquire further. Have you much interest amongst 
the magnates of the profession ? " 

*^ Not any. Except Mrs. Chace, whom I have 
seen some twenty times, and spoken to about 
half as often, I do not know one theatrical 
person.** 

**Then how do you propose to get on? Interest 
is quite as necessary to an actress's success as to 
a soldier's. The talent of Mrs. Siddons herself 
would not suffice, unless you had some influence 
with the managers." 

" Indeed I I am very sorry for it, for I have 
not interest enough with any creature to procure 
the humblest possible employment." 

As I said this, Mrs. Chace entered, and address- 
ing the lady as Mrs. Lyndon, spoke to her in the 
most deferential manner. 
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" Thank you — presently," said Mrs. Lyndon 
courteously, interrupting some explanation upon 
which Mrs. Chace was about to enter. ^' First 
let me request you to introduce me to this young 
lady ; — ^that we may know each other by our pro- 
per names if we should ever meet again," she 
added, turning to me with her bland smile. 

" With pleasure : Miss Sackyille, Mrs. Hugh 
Lyndon." 

In a few minutes I rose to take leave, and as 
I did so, Mrs. Lyndon rose too, and offering her 
hand, said, — 

" Good- morning. Miss Sackville, I have a 
strange fancy that you and I shall meet again ere 
long ; if we do, I shall hope to find myself not 
forgotten." 

" That would be impossible," I answered cor- 
dially, for I was already fascinated by her gentle 
and friendly, although dignified manner. 

The day after, I was sitting alone, when Biddy 
entered with a card : it was that of Mrs. Lyndon, 
who f(^owed her closely. 

*^I have many apologies to make," she said, 
** for this unceremonious visit, but as I have an 
idea that I may be of use to you in your new 
career, I determined to come at once." 

"You are very kind," was the only common- 
place I could utter. She continued, — 

" Mrs. Chace told me yesterday, a great deal 
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about you, which interested me exceedingly : 
although I am afraid I ought to confess, that I 
encouraged her loquacity more than was perhaps 
quite delicate; but I can honestly assure you 
that I was induced by a better feeling than 
curiosity. I had seen enough of you before she 
came in, to make me wish to know more, and 
serve you if I could ; and happily I believe that 
I have the power." 

Another similar commonplace. To strangers 
offering unexpected services of an uncertain value, 
what else but commonplaces can you say ? 

'^ I am not very experienced in matters of this 
kind, although latterly I have heard a great deal 
of them, but it seems to me that the first thing 
necessary to be ascertained is, that you really 
have histrionic talent ; the next, to find a person 
able and wUUng to bring it forward. And it is in 
both of these things that I hope to help you. The 

member for , who is one of my oldest friends, 

has very great theatrical influence, and is univer- 
sally considered to be a first-rate judge of embryo, 
as well as developed talent ; and it is to him that 
I wish to introduce you. Now it so happens, that 
to-day he and the wife of the New York and 
Drury Lane manager, dine at my house, with one 
or two other friends ; and I have come in this uni- 
ceremonious manner to ask you to meet them. 
You will thus obtain a disinterested and competent 
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opinion^ and make a valuable friend. If Mr. 
Beauchamp pronounces a favourable verdict, Mrs. 
Cost will certainly procure you an engagement, 
and you will ensure to yourself a fair and honest 
trial. Will you come ? " 
Most thankfiilly." 

Then I will call for you at five o'clock, and 
drive you to York Terrace. In the mean time, 
read over some play, preparatory to doing the 
same this evening. I wish if I can, to get 
you an appearance and engagement without the 
aid of Mrs. Chace. It will be quicker, and I 
think more respectable : not that I would 
insinuate anything against her perfect integrity, 
but that hers is not quite the school for a 
lady." 

True to her promise, exactly at five o'clock, 
Mrs. Lyndon's carriage, herself the only occupant, 
called for me. In the course of the conversation 
which arose during our drive to the Regent's Park, 
I frankly told her my history. 

" Poor girl, poor girl I" she said ; " it is a hard 
and sorrowful fate : but I see no alternative. 
God, who opens this path before you, shutting 
out all others, will give you strength to walk in 
it. Remember his gracious promise, *That as 
our day is, so our strength shall be.' Do right : do 
right, and fear not. He is sufficient." 

This was new language : something I had not 
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heard for years^ except on SundaySy and at 
church; and it silenced me. 

When we reached York Terrace^ we stopped at 
one of the largest of those handsome houses which 
look upon the Park^ and following my new friend 
up stairs^ entered a pretty boudoir* 

** Now," said she, throwing open a door, " here 
is my dreesing-room, and I am going to take 
strange liberties with you. You must look your 
best to-night, and must, therefore, resign yourself 
to the tender mercies of my incomparable Lucille. 
Your hair is not arranged becomingly, and you 
are pale as a ghost ; both of these misfortunes she 
must remedy : the first by exercising her unrivalled 
taste, and the second by amusing you with a new 
novel while you lie dow.n for half an hour's rest. 
You see to what a dangerous person you have 
given power over yourself; but it is useless to 
rebel : I am despotic here*" 

When she left the room to dress^ she said, — 

"Remember that you look yoiu: very best. 
You may meet an old friend, and it would not do 
to look ill." 

Who could it be ? I thought over every crea- 
ture I knew, but upon no one could I fix as likely 
to be a friend of my hostess, whose name I had 
never heard until the previous day. At last, after 
many a vain endeavour, I relinquished the task. 
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and made up my mind to its being a pleasant jest 
of Mrs. Lyndoa's. 

I was, however, destined to experience a great 
and glad surprise ; for, upon entering the drawing- 
room, who should come forward to meet me, but 
the cherished friend of my childhood, my loved 
and well-remembered governess. 

" Miss Northey ! my dear, dear Miss Northey !'' 
I cried, clasping her hands, '^ how delighted I am ! " 

^' Not more so than 1 am, Flory," she said, in 
the a£G9Ctionate tones of old. ^' I assure you that 
I have been very inpatient ever since I knew 
that you were coming. This has been a long day 
to me." 

" Then you e^q^ected me, and this ex- 
plains " 

" Why I took such a sudden interest in you ?" 
said Mrs. Lyndon. ^'Exactly. I thought, the 
instant I entered Mrs. Chace's room yesterday, 
that I knew you; and when you spoke, my 
opinion was confirmed. I recognised at once the 
* bonny Irish lassie,' whose portrait I had so often 
seen in my sister's desk, and about whom I had 
beard so much." 

Here was another surprise. Miss Northey, Mrs. 
Lyndon's sister. In Ireland she had always passed 
for the eldest of her femily, and now here was a 
sister at least ten years older. While I was pon- 
dering mer this, the door flew open, and a fine 

VOL. II. ^ 
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boy ran in^ and callings '^ Look here^ mamma ! " 
seized Miss Northey's hand. Now I was quite 
bewildered. 

"How perplexed you look, Floryl" said Miss 
Northey, laughing ; " you do not seem to under- 
stand us at all, and frown as if you grudged me 
my sister and son. 

** Go to your father, Hugh, and do not return 
until I send for you. First shake hands with this 
young lady; she is an old friend of mine. I 
taught her her lessons once, as I do yours now." 

When he was gone, she said, — 

" I will not mystify you any more, Flory. I 
am (as I dare say you have conjectured by this 
time) Miss Northey no longer. Ten years ago I 
gave up that name for your friend Mrs. Lyndon's, 
by marrying her husband's brother. The boy you 
have just seen is my only child ; and I am a&aid I 
do not bring him up quite as wisely as I did you." 

" No, I do not think Master Hugh will ever 
do your teaching as much credit as Miss Sack- 
ville does," said Mrs. Lyndon. " I have heard of 
you so often. Miss Sackville, that, even if I had 
not seen your portrait as a child, I think I should 
have known you to be Julia's old pupil as soon as 
I had any conversation with you. She has so 
often described your disposition and feelings, 
that when we talked so long yesterday, I could 
scarcely refrain from telling you that I knew you. 
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And now^ as I dare say you have each a great deal 
to talk about5 I will make no apology for leaving 
you until dinner-time. Only remember what b 
to come after, and do not over-fatigue yourself. 
Miss Sackville;'' and so, with a pleasant smile, 
she left us. 

" Now, Flory," said my companion, when the 
door closed, ''come here, and sit on this stool 
beside me, as you used to do years ago, and tell 
me all that has happened. Do you remember 
how fond you were of sitting on a stool and lay- 
ing your head upon my knee, while I told you 
fairy tales and smoothed your tangled wig? I 
can scarcely fancy you are my little, wild enthu- 
siastic pupil, you are grown so tall and calm ; and 
yet you have the old smile, and " 

'* The old heart too," I said, eagerly, through 
my rising tears. *' I am calm, not because I feel 
less, but because I have learned to control my 
feelings more. One soon learns to shrink from 
showing feeling, when its very existence is dis- 
believed, and any involuntary betrayal is looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust. Do not doubt 
me, because I am calm. It is only as the ice over 
the rushing water." 

" Never mind, mavourneen ! " she said, " I do 
not doubt you : I never did, you know. To me 
you were always obedient, and loving, and gene- 
rous ; and if you were not always as demure as 

Q 2 
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other children, I loved you better and forgot it. 
And now that I see the same smile, the same 
pleading tearful eyes — which always dimmed at 
loving words, as they flashed at angry ones — I 
need but the aid of very little fancy to imagine 
myself in Galway again, and that you are about 
to confide some heavy childish trouble to my dis- 
cretion : some puzzle about the fairies, eh, Flory ? 
Or, have you forgotten them since you have 
grown old and wise?" 

" Try me with a new legend," I answered. 
" But I have heavier sorrows now than any fairy 
doubt could cause; and more than ever I did, 
in those childish days, I need your advice and 
guidance now." 

" I fear so, indeed, Flory. I fear the dark 
days are, indeed, evening before you : but have 
courage, and do not shrink from them. Do your 
duty, Flory — do your duty, and remember who 
has said, *I will never leave thee, nor forsf&« 
Aee.' But now tell me alL My sister has oidy 
given me some stray hints, facts, and surmises5 
out of which I can make nothing ; and I want to 
know all: how it happens that I find you in 
such altered circumstances, and what you intend 
to do. Tell me alL" 

And seated by her on a low ottoman, with my 
hand fast locked in hers, I did tell her all — ^my 
wishes, sorrows, hopes, and fears. Not one but 
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found ready sympathy from her; and happier, 
notwithstanding all my trials^ than I had been 
since childhood^ I listened to her consoling voice. 

After dinner^ at which no one but her own 
family^ Mrs. Cost, and Mr. Beauchamp were 
present, my hosteM said,™ 

** Now, Miss Sackville, will you read before 
Julia and me, or shall we go away ?" 
Oh, stay ; stay, by all means," I said. 
Yes, the larger the audience the better," cried 
the old gentleman^ laughing. " You must get ac- 
customed to the sight of strange faces, you know." 

" What play will you have?" asked Mrs. Hugh 
Lyndon. 

« Have you ' The Wife,' or, ' The Hunchback,' 
or, ^Bomeo and Juliet,' there?" inquired Mr. 
Beauchamp. 

« AIL" 

** Then give her Shakspeare. Now do not be 
frightened, my dear young lady. You must try 
to fancy that you are alone; and if you can 
imagine yourself Juliet, so much the better." 

In a voice which trembled from emotions of all 
kinds, I read the first few speeches of Juliet. I 
acquitted myself horribly, and I knew it : so did 
Mr. Beauchamp, for he said, encouragingly,—^ 

** Try Sheridan Knowles, Miss Sackville : try 
your countryman. Bead this scene in ^ The 
Wife.'" 
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I did SO. It was one that I had been accus- 
tomed to read to Sir Hugh Danvers at Inger- 
dyne ; and I was so perfect in every word, knew so 
well every point and emphasis^ that I succeeded 
completely to Mr. Beauchamp's satisfaction. 

" Admirable l** he said: "you 11 do, my dear. 
Now let me see if you have any idea of acting. 
Mrs. Lyndon, will you stand up in that recess, and 
read these few lines of the Confessor's ; just to 
give Miss Sackville the cue. N"ow, Miss Sack- 
ville, let me hear if you can throw any passion 
into your voice and eyes." 

** That will do, that will do," he said, when 
Mrs. Lyndon and I resumed our seats. "You 
are very nervous: but I think all the better of 
your ultimate success on that account. People 
who can't feel, will never make actors; and those 
who do feel, must be very long before they can 
face hundreds of gazers without tremor. Old 
play-goers will tell you that Miss O'Neil, even 
at the last, wept bitterly whenever she played 
Isabella or Jane Shore ; and I myself have heard 
Mrs. Siddons sob unfeignedly. As far as my 
judgment goes, you have all the elements of 
success ; but you want practice and a knowledge 
of stage business, both of which are essential, and 
both of which you ought to have, before you are 
brought to front a London audience." 

'' If she could procure an engagement in the 
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country," said Mrs. Cost, ** either on the Bath 
circuit, or at Cheltenham, or any place where the 
audiences are educated people, and where the 
stars go, she would obtain much valuable practice 
and instruction." 

*^ Yes ; if she really determines to adopt the 
profession, that is what must be done." 

This was said half inquiringly, and I replied, — 
'^ I have no alternative. I am obliged, and 
therefore detennined." 

" Well then, Mrs. Lyndon, if you will drive 
Miss Sackville down to my house the day after 
to-morrow, I will introduce her to Mr. Alston 

the " '^ 

** I have already read to him at Mrs. Chace's." 
'^ So much the better. Then he has had time 
to think about you, and what your chances are ; 
and will be better prepared to give his opinion. 
Come, by all means; and let us hold a council 
upon the matter, and decide what it will be best 
to do." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. Beauchamp was a bachelor of nearly e^hty 
years of age. He was a person of a most beanti- 
jBol disposition and mind^ ever on the watch to do 
benevolent and kindly acts ; and to his rare cheer- 
fulness and snnny temper^ might be attributed his 
imbrohen health and never-failing spirits* With 
a heart as young as it had been in boyhood, he 
had sn ever-ready sympathy with yoath; and 
nothing which could give them pleasure5 or spare 
them pain, was ever forgotten or neglected by 
him. 

On the appointed day I went with Mrs. Lyndon 
and my old governess to Mr. Beauchamp's ; Mr. 
Hugh Lyndon having promised to come as soon 
as the House was up, and escort us home. As 
soon as we arrived we were shown into a room in 
which there was no one to receive us; but we 
had not waited long when Mr. Beauchamp and Mr. 
Alston entered. 
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^ My mind niisgiTes me» Mks Sntkrille. tlMt I 
am not doing a kind or wise tkingr in astsfering 
joor project of goii^ npon tlie sli^:«k I think 
that yon hare taken np die ide^ witlioat due eon* 
adezation, or knowied^ of wkat jou will haT« 
to bear, to fbdidt, and to do ? " 

^'Pobi^yoa are r^t^** Ii^ed. ^''Iknow 
Teiy little, nothing in fisict, of the minuti» of an 
actreBs's life ; bnt it can scarcely be won^e than 
my fimcy paints it.** 

^ Then why, in HeaTen's name ! do you rush 
npon it? It is all very well for persons whose 
vanity finds ample recompense in applause and 
admiration for all they lose; but for you, for any 
woman with a proud and delicate spirit, a gentle 
heart, or a due value for the estimation in which 
she is held by society, it is horrible : a slow, living 
deatL" 

'' I cannot help it,* I murmured, 

** Why not, my good young lady, why not? •* 

" I cannot" 
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"At least, reflect well before you take any 
decisive step. Once put your foot upon the 
boards of a theatre, and that rubicon is passed, 
from which there is no return. Once breathe in 
the pestilent air of the foot lamps, and a social 
degradation has commenced which can never be 
removed. Thenceforth you are an object for inso- 
lent familiarity, and a mark for ruinous calumny ; 
you are your own no longer, but the property of 
an exacting, ungrateful, and suspicious public 

"I speak strongly. Miss Sackville, because I 
wish you to see the matter fairly and truly, 
divested of all false and glozing colours; and 
because I will not have upon my conscience, the 
sin of aiding to bring about the misery of a good 
young girl. 

" You will find favour in the eyes of the man- 
agers, for your personal attractions ; and in those 
very attractions, you wiU find your danger and 
your enemy. It is women who scandalize their 
own sex, and they seldom or never forgive another 
for the desperate ofience of having better looks 
and manners than their own. And such scandal 
as ladies talk, is hard to bear." 

I sighed heavily, and said, — 

'^ You did not speak thus on Thursday : then 
you appeared to encourage me." 

" Yes ; because then I knew nothing of you : 
neither who nor what you were ; and I spoke in 
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a mere business spirit. I was asked to give an 
opinion of your probable success, and I did so : 
and nothing that I said then, I retract now. It 
is not that I have changed my opinion of your 
talent, but that I would fain dissuade you from 
employing it upon the stage. If you were a child 
of mine, 1 would say, starve on plain sewing, wear 
your life away in teaching charity children, do 
anything, embrace anything, rather than become 
an actress." 

" And if it were possible, I would obey you, 
and gladly ; but it is not. I have others dependent 
upon me, and I must " 

"Enough, enough. Miss Sackville! Forgive 
me for having gone so far ; forgive me, if I have 
pained you. My intention was only to warn and 
serve you ; but since that cannot be in the way 1 
wish, I must be content with giving you all the 
little help I can, in your own way. 

" Now we will return to our friends. First, 
however, let me beg you to be as cool axia- 
self-possessed as you are able, under the ordeal. 
through which you are going to pass. Success 
the eyes of the man before whom you are now 
appear, may spare you a long and weary prol>a 
tion." 

And, saying this, he took my hand as he w 
have done a child's, and patting it, as if to 
assure me, led me back to the Ubrary. 
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Othello was the play selected by Mr. Alston ; 
who^ after I had read several speeches^ said : — 

^^ Will joa try to go through the handkerchief 
scene with me ? I can form a better opinion when 
I see what idea you have of actir^. If you act 
Shakspeare half as well as you read him, I shall 
be satisfied." 

When this was over, Mr. Alston sidd, — 

'^Desdemona is not in your way. Miss Sack- 
ville, I see : she is too tame. You would play 
Emilia better." 

I tried to smile, and asked,— 

" Well, sir, what do you think of me ?" 

''As I did the day I heard you read at Mrs. 
Chace's. You will play very well and very ill, 
just as you happen to enter into the spirit of 
your part. I should like to see you in Juliet, 
or Portia." 

"Let me try Julia in the 'Hunchback,' or 
Mariana : I think I shall succeed better in either 
of those." 

"Very weU. I will be Master Walter. Do 
you know the part?" 

'' Yes. I have learned both that, and the 
' Wife.' " 

" Learned I" repeated Mr. Alston, with a smile ; 
"you should say studied." 

I had never seen either of these plays acted; 
but I liked their quaint and nervous language^. 
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as well as the dbaracters of the heroines, and I 
acquitted myself satisfiictorilj. 

^^ You shall hear from mQ yerjr soon," said Mr* 
Alston, when he took leave. ^I have an idea 
that I may speedily have an opportunity of being 
useful to you. Shall I address you at Mrs. 
Ghace's?" 

^If you please. I am residing in the same 
house with her." 

By the evenii^ post next day, I received the 
following not« :— 

^^Deab Madam, 

^'I am about to close an engagement with 

the manager of the theatre,^ to play m 

nights during the ensuing fortnight. My con- 
senting to do this lays him under an obliga- 
tion, which entitles me to ask a favour in return ; 
and if it is your own and your Mends' wish to 
obtain an appearance, in order tibat you and 
they may j udge of your theatrical talent, I shall 
be very happy to make Mr. Osborne's ^^onces- 
sion to your wi^es the stipulation I am entitled 
to demand. 

" Let me hear from you to-morrow. 

Yours £Edthfully, 

*'T. Alston." 



« 
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Under the advice of Mr. Beauchamp and Mrs. 
Hugh Lyndon, Mr. Alston's friendly offer was 
accepted, and the following Tuesday fortnight 
fixed for my debuL I was to play Julia in the 
" Hunchback," and the first rehearsal was to be 
on the day week before the performance. 

When all was settled, I felt most thoroughly 
miserable. While the business was incomplete, 
and questions of capacity or incapacity, appear- 
ance or refusal, the only pressing subjects of 
immediate anxiety, I thought and cared for little 
else. But when these were decided, and expec- 
tation had given way to certainty, my old dis- 
gust of the profession returned, and I was most 
wretched. 

My mother saw this, and pitied me. She said 
nothing; but I knew by her watchfulness, and 
unusual kindness, that she felt for me, and this 
alone nerved me to go on in the course upon 
which I was entering. 

Neglect or unkindness, a mocking word or 
a laugh incredulous of my suffering, would have 
driven me mad. Even as it was, I felt upon 
the very verge of insanity: I was so nervous, 
so excited, and so unhappy. 

My dear old friend, Mrs. Lyndon, had left 
town to attend the sickbed of her husband's 
mother; and thus I lost, when I needed it most. 
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the support of her kmd and judicious encourage- 
ment and counsel 

Our money^ too^ was all gone : several times 
lately I had been obliged to have recourse to 
Biddy's good ofBces in disposing of various little 
articles of jewellery and plate. My dresses for 
Julia were^ therefore^ a matter of serious con- 
sideration. 

Evening dresses I had plenty, but, of course, 
not one with the necessary train; and how to 
obtain them without funds, was a most perplex- 
ing affair. True, my pearls and the majority 
of mj mother's ornaments yet remained; but 
as their produce, when sold, would be urgently 
needed for daily bread, they afforded no resource 
in this emergency. And now I, who never 
before had spent five minutes in thinking of 
dress, did nothing else but ponder upon it, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. 

I was, however, relieved from my dilemma, 
by the following note from Mrs. Lyndon : — 

^^Dear Floey, 

*^ For the sake of our old love, I have pro- 
mised myself the pleasure of attiring you for 
the ordeal of next Tuesday. I would certainly 
rather assist to deck you for some other pyre; 
but it cannot be helped, and you will, I hope. 
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go tbnn^ die triil bnrcty^ bdermg diat it 
is your duty. 

" Ab I cannot be in town to aaeist in 
making np tlie dreaaoB (I naed to be cat- 
ttdered Terjr aldlfiil in the dear old Gahraj 
dftjs), I mnflt beg 70a to <nder them aooorfii^ 
to the naoal style, and of the most beoomii^ 
materialft. 

^ I hare not fbigotten the zibbons 70a used 
to boy with yoor own little pocket money, for 
* poor dear Mias Northey ;' and as yoo had yoor 
wmy then, so I must chum to haive mine now. 

^Do not confine the pnidiases yon make to 
the amount of the enclosed note, bat provide 
yourself handsomely ; and if yon We me as you 
used to promise ihat you always would, do for 
yourself as you know I would do for you, if I 
were by your side. 

^^ My poor mother-in-law is stSl in great danger. 
Let me hear from you as so(m as possible after 
Tuesday : before, I know you will have no time 
to write. 

" With my sincerest love, and prayers for your 
protection in the new career now opening before 
you, believe me, dear Flory, 

^^ Yours affectionately, 

"Julia Lyndon." 

Enclosed was a cheque upon Coutts for thirty 
pounds. 
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Thus liberally provided, I went immediately to 
Miss Scotland, the well-known theatrical artiste, 
and submitted myself to her measurement and 
taste for the necessary dresses ; making only one 
stipulation, which was, that they should be as 
little trimmed as possible. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

After one such week of mental torture as nearly 
rendered me unfit for the work which was to suo- 
ceed it^ the day for my first rehearsal arrived. 

I did not sleep all the previous night, and 
when mommg came, I was weary and feverish ; 
my eyes ached and burned, and my lips were 
parched and dry. I trembled in every limb, 
and although faint and hungry could not eat ; 
sal volatile and camphor julep were upon my 
table, and I swallowed large doses, vainly hoping 
so to quiet and stimulate my sinking frame. 

Ten o'clock was the hour fixed for rehearsal, 
when Mr. Alston had promised to meet me at 
the theatre, and introduce me to the manager. 
He advised me to come alone, or simply to bring 
a servant : he thought, and wisely, that I should 
be better without sympathy in all my little diffi- 
culties. 

Our lodgings were not far from the theatre, 
and I knew that if I left them a few minutes 
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before ten o'clock, I should have plenty of time to 
reach my destination ; yet every sound made me 
start from my chair, fearing that I was too late. I 
would thankfully have put off the hour until my 
death-^ay, and yet I shuddered with fear lest I 
should lose it. 

Breakfast was laid for me, and with kind and 
pressing words my mother urged me to take it ; 
but faint as I was, I could not have eaten an 
atom. I tried twice, but the effort nearly choked 
me, and my mother saw that it was impossible. 
The half-hour past nine chimed from the clock 
upon the stairs, then the next quarter, and with 
a desperate effort I rose to go. Biddy was to 
be my escort, and now she stood beside me. 

** The car's at the doore. Miss Flory, dear. 
Don't be cast down : remimber, 'tis always the 
darkest the hour before day; and come with a 
bould heart. Throuble's a fleet horse, and sorra 
a one as iver outrun him ; but he's a rale coward 
too, an' always shows his heels to them as fronts 
him." 

And, with a force which had nothing of the 
familiarity or impertinence which most English 
servants would have shown upon such an occa- 
sion, Biddy led me as passively as if I had been 
an infant, and placed me in the coach. 

A very sliort time sufficed to take us to the stage 
door of the theatre^ and when we reached it, I 

B 2 
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MiiDrooned all the coinage I oofoid muster, and, 
pushing it back on its heayj springs, passed into 
the dingj entrance. 

Oh I what a wretched place it looked : so dirtj, 
dark, and damp. The sunbeams, so brilliant 
outside, could scarcely struggle in, and eyen 
when thej did, thej only served to make the 
horrors of the place more apparent. The yery 
mr seemed foul and plague-laden; I sickened 
as I breathed it. 

A man, as dirty and repulsive as his den, was 
sitting before a long kind of desk, reading a 
newspaper. Nailed upon the wall above him, 
were pieces of tape, into which were stuck notes 
and letters, of all colours, shapes, and sizes : bills 
and billets-doux, MSS. never destined to be read, 
and letters begging for orders, were all mixed 
together in strange confusion. 

The door-keeper raised his head as I entered, 
and, observing Mr. Alston's directions, I pre- 
sented his card, and asked if he had arrived. 

"No; he won't be here yet," said the man, 
looking at a grim-faced clock over the chimney- 
piece. " ' The Hunchback' isn't called till half-past 
ten, and he's sure not to come before the time, 
though he may half an hour after." 

While I stood waiting, several people, ** ladies 
and gentlemen," as the Cerberus called them — 
came in, asked a passing question or two, looked 
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for and took their letters, stared at me, and 
then disappeared through a door behind the 
doorkeeper. Last of all came a lady superbly 
dressed, and carrying a little dog in her arms. 

*^ Any letters for me, Edgar?" she asked, in a 
mincing voice. 

"Yes. Here's three pink *uns, and this thick 
white 'un ; and here's two hookets as the gentle- 
men left theirselves, nothing else." 

And from the interior of the desk, the man 
brought forth two magnificent bouquets of hot- 
house flowers. How fair they seemed in that 
foul place ; it seemed almost like sacrilege to bring 
their pure, sweet blossoms there. 

" You know who that is, I s'pose ? " asked the 
man, when the lady had disappeared. 

I answered in the negative. 

" Well to be sure ! I thought as every man, 
woman, and child, on the boards knowed her. 
Why that's Mrs. Hurry. She's starring here a 
bit ; and the letters and hookets, as comes for her 
is unknown. She's quarrelled with Lord Ches- 
terton, and I should think there's a matter of five 
or six gent's carriages here every night after the 
farces, for her to choose from ^" 

"May we not go up stairs?" I asked, hastily, 
anxious to escape the necessity of listening to the 
history that I saw was coming. 

"Who d'ye want?" 
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Mr. Alston^ or the manager: I am here hj 
appointment." 

"Oh, you're the new lady as is to play Julia 
next week?" 

" Yes." 

" Oh, yes ! you may go ; but that young woman 
must stay here. * No admittance except on busi- 
ness,' you know," said he with a laugh. 

This arrangement did not please me at all ; so, 
after trying in vain to soften his determination, I 
took half a crown from my purse, and by virtue 
of that little bribe obtained permission for Biddy 
to accompany me. 

The door through which we had seen so many 
persons disappear, now opened for us, disclosing 
a long dark passage, the floor of which inclined 
upwards very considerably, and across which 
were nailed, at short intervals, pieces of wood 
to enable men and animals to keep a safe 
footing. 

A company of wonderful horses had just been 
performing at the theatre, and as this was their 
only way of entrance and exit, the cleanliness of the 
place, which seemed as if it had never been cared 
for since its erection, was not improved. Long 
habit might, and did, make people familiar enough 
with this ladder-like passage, to run up and down 
it boldly ; but when Biddy and I first essayed to 
mount, I felt very much as if I were clambering up 
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the sides of a house, instead of entering in the 
usual convenient manner. 

It would be difficult to describe the worid of 
darkness and confusion into which, when an upper 
door was gained, I entered. Of course I had 
never been behind the scenes of a theatre before, 
and had no very clear idea of what it was like ; 
but, vague as my notions were, and fully pre- 
pared as I was for a great difference between 
the gay bright illusion upon which the audience 
looked, and the foul smoky cauldron in which 
it was concocted, still, anything like the reality 
I had never imagined. 

Before me, when the door had closed with a 
dull jar, lay a most bewildering country. To 
my left was a dingy wall, against which leaned a 
medley of huge and strange lumber, while on the 
right, standing in grooves, and towering upwards 
to a great height, with spaces of about a yard 
and a half between each group, stood clustered 
together, what looked like gigantic packs of cards. 
Above, the daylight forced its way through some 
dirty windows which were almost wholly obscured 
by the " flies," pendant clouds, and machinery. 

Above, below, turn which way you would, 
there was that horrid, sickening, suffocating smell 
which is inseparable from a theatre. It may seem 
ridiculous, but to me that smell is always con- 
nected with the idea of moral degradation. From 
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her Majesty's Opera House in the Haymarket, to 
the Victoria in Lambeth, all theatres breathe out 
the same disgusting and unholy air. Matter-of- 
fact and literal people will say that every place 
lighted with gas, where numberless jets are being 
turned off and on at all hours, smells the same ; 
and it may be so ; but to me — and I am only 
writing of myself — that foul, pestilential atnK>- 
Bphere Beems redolent of vice and immoraUty. 

This bad air, inhaled for the first time, came to 
me from all quarters ; and, more than anything I 
saw or heard^ disgusted and sickened me. 

The place seemed deserted by every visible 
living thing, yet sounds of laughter issued forth 
from the darkness ; and, tired of staring into 
obscurity, I tried to make my way towards them. 
I took a wrong turn however, and found myself 
in a large square room, lighted by a window 
nearly at the ceiling, and furnished only with a 
gaudy sofa, half a dozen rickety chairs with smart 
fringed petticoats of yellow chintz, a large pier- 
glass and a table. Over the chinmey- piece a long 
and shallow glass case was fixed, containing, on 
slips of paper, casts of pieces to be performed 
during the week, and the day^s "call for re- 
hearsal" 

While I stood half unconsciously contemplat- 
ing this forlorn and tawdry place, a man entered 
whistling. He took no notice of me, except to 
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stare^ but with his hands in his pockets walked 
to the fireplace, and read down the ** casts," 
whistling as he did so. This over, he turned 
round, and after looking at me for a few seconds, 
said, — 

" Are you in this here new farce ? " 

I controlled the contemptuous impulse which 
urged me to remain silent, and answered *^ No," 
as civillj as I could. 

" Come to read it then, p'raps ?" 

" No," again. He was not at all abashed — I 
learned afterwards that actors never are — and 
persevered with his investigation. 

" Been on the boards long ?" 

Another « No." 

" Thought so : what 's your line ?" 

Not having the least idea of what he meant, of 
course I could not answer him : for which I was 
not sorry; as I thought, and not unreasonably, 
that a dead silence would be, even to him, a suffi- 
ciently broad hint, that I was not inclined for his 
conversation. But in this I was disappointed. 
He wanted to know who and what I was, and 
until he had found that out, it was out of the 
power of any hint, such as a peaceably- disposed 
person could give him, to obtain silence. 

"Got scentj I s'pose, of the row last night 
between the governor and Miss Vinley. My 
eyes ! what a pair they are I always at it, hammer 
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and t<yDg9. But I think tfak will be a settler; 
die 'a so ancomnion coed ot^^ it. Women alfrays 
mean mLsdiief wh^i the j hoid their tongnes — ^it 's 
•oonnatoraL" 

If ao, I thought, what a misdneroas creature I 
must appear juat now I 

** Well, I wish yoa luck, I *m sure. By Jove 1 
we want some pretty gals badly enough : we 're 
oot and out the ugliest company in London.* 

This was quite too much, and turning quickly 
round I left the room. Darkness^ escaping gas, 
and the chance of breaking my limbs among 
the stray properties;, being all preferable to 
this man's society. 

As I left the room, a dirty urchin, apparently 
about eight years old judging from his size, but 
with the face of a man of thirty, came to the door 
and looked round; he then called in a shrill 
Toice, — 

'* Everybody for the first scene." 

I heard the same mysterious words issuing from 
Tarious quarters after the boy had disappeared, 
and I conjectured that he was gathering the 
company together. Nor was I wrong ; for voices 
came in answer from all sorts of places, and in 
every variety of tone and language. For a long 
time I wandered about, until at length, led by the 
sound of voices and laughter, I found my way to 
the stage. . 
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A rickety table and chair stood near the stage- 
box on the "prompt side"; at which, with a 
few ragged books and papers before him, sat the 
prompter. Beside him was the ubiquitous boy 
I had seen before; and opposite, moving about 
the stage, were three or four shabbily dressed 
people, idly reading some indistinct words from 
papers which they held in their hands ; the only 
distinguishable phrases being the last line of each 
speech. Some did not even exert themselves so 
much as this, but went through the " business" in 
perfect silence, only uttering the last three or 
four words : this they called " coming to cues." 

In the wings were congregated groups of ill- 
dressed, well-dressed, shabby and splendid people, 
talking and laughing — regardless of the prompter's 
continued — 

" Sh ! sh I silence, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please." 

Behind the prompter, and evidently discussing 
the capabilities of the stage, were the stage and 
acting managers ; and, bearing an active share in 
the debate, was a scene painter; who, dressed 
in a loose blouze and forage cap, looked in per- 
fect keeping with the place. 

No one noticed me, and my patience was 
thoroughly exhausted, when after a time I heard 
the swing of a distant door, and in a few minutes 
saw Mr. Alston approaching. 
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'^I have a thousand apologies to make," he 
■aid ; " but mj delay has been unavoidable. I was 
obliged to attend the reading of a new tragedy at 
the Haymarket, and have only just escaped. How 
long have you been here ?** 

" About two hours, I think.** 

"Did you not receive my note ?** 

"No. What note?" 

" One that I sent to you last night, apprising 
you of the change of time for to-day's rehearsal." 

" No. Otherwise I should not have been here 
so long. One would not intentionally increase the 
hours of attendance in this place." 

" So you think and feel ; every one does not 
agree with you: but chacun h son gouty you 
know. And now, to release you as speedily as 
possible, will you come across the stage with me, 
and let me introduce you to the manager? I will 
then try and get our rehearsal called unmediately." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

All eyes were turned upon us, as we crossed the 
stage higher up, and went over to what I after- 
wards learnt was the O. P. side. I trembled so 
much that I could scarcely walk steadily, when 
after the introduction, Mr. Osborne (the manager) 
said, — 

" Would it not be better to go through Julia's 
scenes at once, Mr. Alston? There will be no 
necessity to rehearse the whole piece until play 
day : everybody has played in it before.'* 

Mr. Alston agreed ; and the rehearsal which 
had been going on so long being just over, Mr. 
Osborne said, — 

" Call ' The Hunchback,' Mr. McNaughten, if 
you please. Helen, Sir Thomas, and Modus: 
Master Walter, and Julia are here." 

« Helen— Miss Clifford I" shouted the call boy. 

^'Herel" cried a little pale flippant woman of 
about forty, coming forward from a group who 
were filling up one entire entrance, and speaking 
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helpless, that I felt if I did not make a desperate 
effort to rally, I should either sink upon the 
boards, or burst into tears. 

I saw Mr. Alston's look of disappointment, 
and the shrug of the manager's shoulders, as he 
turned away to talk to some one in a dark comer 
of the stage ; I saw Helen's contemptuous smiley 
and heard the audible expression of her pitj ad- 
dressed to Clifford ; and a sudden revulsion took 
place in my feelings: pride came to my aid, 
and by a powerful exertion of will, I determined 
to conquer myself— to hear nothing but the words 
to which I was to reply, to see nothing but the 
face to which I was speaking, and, if possible, to 
think of nothing but what I was doing. 

Thus resolved, I went on for the scene with 
Clifford, in which he renounces Julia. Listlessly, 
almost sleepily, Helen followed me ; but the tones 
of my voice startled her, as they certainly did me, 
and she stared, thoroughly awakened. 

Mr. Alston, Mr. Osborne, and the stage man- 
ager were standing together by the prompter, 
talking to him ; but as I went on speaking, they 
stopped and looked inquisitively at me. 

My heart beat fast. I dared not look at them, 
nor pause to think ; for I felt that it would deprive 
me of all self'^command, and that any check now 
would be a fatal one. It was fortunate for me, 
too, that in this scene I had so much to do and 
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8oy, 80 Mttle time for Hstening or inaction: the 
energy once roused was kept in constant requisi- 
tion^ and this sayed me. When the rehearsal was 
over, I received the warm congratulations of Mr. 
0»bome and Mr. Akton* ^^ Only don't speak so 
fast," said the former. "Even with your voice, 
while you talk so rapidly, you cannot be always 
¥inderstood ; and nothing offends an audience 
more» than either a hurried or a drawling voice." 

I bowed, and treasured up the advice, common- 
sense telling me that it was valuable ; shook 
hands with the manager, and went home. 

On reaching it, I walked heavily and slowly 
up stairs into my own room. I did not think; 
and scarcely felt that I was awake. Had I been 
touched by a torpedo, my faculties eould not have 
been more completely benumbed: they were as 
worthless as if I had been deprived of them. I 
did not suffer half the pain that afterwards ensued ; 
but was to the full as miserable. A heavy stupify- 
ing sense of misery oppressed me, and I had not 
nerve to shake it off. 

Two more rehearsals, and the play-day came. 

Mr. Beauchamp, Mr. Lyndon, and Mrs. Cost 
bad each sent handsome cheques for their boxes, 
and had used their influa^^e to obtain a full and 
friendly house ; while the manager, thus propi- 
tiated through his purse, was as courteous and 
bland as a manager could be. 

VOL. II. s 
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Mrs. Chace volunteered to accompany me to 
the theatre, to dress and remain with me during 
the evening ; and everything, but my own courage, 
promised well. 

All that day, faint and weary as I was, I took 
nothing but ether, sal volatile, and cold water ; so 
that when night came, I was feverish and weak. 
I had read and re-read the play-book, until my 
memory appeared gone ; and I began to have a 
dread of forgetting all I had to say. 

** Never fear, never fear," said Mrs. Chace ; 
'^it will all come back to you at night: keep 
yourself quiet, and do not think about it." Ad- 
mirable advice, needing only one thing to make 
it useful — practicability. 

The evening sun was gilding even the smoky 
London world,* and brightening the dusty streets, 
when I again entered the stage door, and became 
suddenly engulfed in darkness and the sickening 
effluvia of gas. 

Girls with band-boxes, men with parcels, women 
with jugs half covered, and people with nothing 
at all, stood talking, and waiting, and rushing in 
and out of that lobby, until, in the clamour and 
confusion, I almost forgot how to escape from it, 
making matters ten times worse by giving way 
to everybody who pushed past me, at last I 
found myself separated from Mrs. Chace, and 
standing alone upon the first step of the inclined 
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passage. Before I reached the top, however, my 
companion joined me; having bj her invincible 
coolness and readiness, succeeded in making her 
way easily through the crowd. 

Mr. Alston had stipulated with the manager 
that I should have a private dressing-room ; but 
when we reached the door we not only found it 
locked, but that the woman entrusted with the 
key was absent, no one knew where. 

Biddy too, who had been despatched with the 
milliner s basket containing my dresses and all 
the necessary materials for stage adornment, was 
missing also. We were beginning to fear that, 
either there would be no Julia, or that Julia must 
appear in a walking costume ; when the ^^ ladies' 
dresser" came up, and informed us that Biddy, 
having found the door of the room appointed to 
me locked, had conveyed herself and her treasures 
into the general dressing-room, and had there 
secured " a comfortable end " of the long table. 

Thither then we went, up a wide dirty stair- 
case lighted by a miserable gas-burner, which only 
served to make the wretched place look more 
deplorable still. A door was exactly opposite to 
us when we reached the top, and right and left 
ran a broad passage, one side of which was pro- 
tected from what looked like an abyss, only by a 
strong rough railing. 

The ladies' dressing-room was on a level with 

s2 
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that upper world called ^tke flieB," from who^e 
exalted r^ons descend the yapoory doods in 
which theatrical fairies We to float down to this 
lower earth. Men and boys were bu^ in this 
passage, fixing ropes and shaking out " skies^ and 
borders; for there was to be a new ballet after 
the plaj5 and thej were getting the machinery in 
order. I narrowly escaped being podied through 
the railing by one of these impatient avant- 
couriers of genii, and was T&rj glad when our 
conductress opened the dressingHnoom door, aad 
introduced me saying, — 

'* The new Julia» ladies.'' 

The room into which, thus announced, I 
entered, was long and lofty. Opposite the door 
was a huge fireplace, and on each side, nearly at 
the ceiling, were three windows well curtained 
with dust and cobwebs. Han^g from the 
centre was a large gas-l^ht, and along the walls 
of the room, and down the middle, ran long nar- 
row dressers. Upon these last, were drawn, at 
intervals of about a yard and half apart, bold 
chalk lines marking the separate territory of each 
^^lady"; and upon every space so marked, iiH 
variably stood either an entire or broken looking- 
glass : in most cases a candlestick with a tallow 
candle, ready to be lighted, and an irregular heap 
of something covered by a dirty towel or toilette 
cover. 
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Late in the eyening, the room became full to 
suffocation ; but when I entered, it was only oc- 
cupied by Biddy and three other females. These 
were Miss Clifford — the Helen of the night; a 
woman nursing Miss Clifford's baby-^Miss Clif- 
ford being in reality Mrs. Roberts, the low come- 
dian's wife — and a young girl who was to be a 
fairy in the ballet, but was at present dressing to 
be my attendant in the play. They all stared 
inquisitively at me, except Miss Clifford; she 
nodded, at the same time calling to the fairy and 
whispering, eridently about me and who I was, 
for the sylph replied, glancing under her bonnet 
to where I stood, — 

" Oh, indeed I I thought it must be : nothing 
particular." 

" Oh, de^ no," replied Helen ; '* very far from 
it." 

Just as I sank down upon the hard dressing- 
stool, to submit my head to the will of Mrs 
Chace, a sharp rap echoed on the door, and a 
shrill voice cried, — 

" Overture, ladies ! " 

Mrs. Chace laughed at my bewildered start, 
and inquiring glance. 

"They have just *rung in the orchestra,' my 
dear, that's all, and come to give you notice that 
you may lose no time. The call-boy will come 
again presently." 
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At last I was dressed, my hair twisted into a 
knot of ringlets behind, and mj beautiful soft 
India muslin train adjusted to a nicetj. Mrs. 
Chace surveyed and approved the whole; and, 
as she pulled the skirt tightly down from the 
waist, to ensure the bodice falling into its rich 
rounded folds, she said, with an air of intense 
satisfaction, — 

** Well, certainly, there is nobody in London 
who can make a dress like Fanny Scotland. She 
is a perfect artiste: she has so much taste and 
judgment, and studies a figure so thoroughly. It 
is really worth while to be in the profession, 
if it were only to have one^s dresses made by 
Fanny." 

As she said this, the same sharp knock which 
had so startled me before, struck upon the door 
again, and the same voice cried, — 

"Five minutes, ladies!" 

" Just ready in time," cried Mrs. Chace : " that 
announcement means, my dear, that in five minutes 
more they will ring up the curtain ; now drink this 
sal volatile, and come down into the green-room. 
Don't be nervous : there 's nothing to fear." 

As we entered the room into which I had wan- 
dered upon my first visit to the theatre, we met 
Mr. Alston, who exclaimed, — 

"That's right I I'm glad to see you ready. 
Come with me down to the wing, and you'll get 
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used to the lights and noise before you go on. 
Come, keep up your courage: after the first 
plunge, you will find the rest is nothing. Above 
all things, remember to speak plainly, and don't 
look off at the wings. Nobody has a right to 
stand there : but they do ; and the faces behind 
always harass a povice more than those in front. 
Come, ' My pupil — daughter 1' come." 

The curtain was up when we reached the wing, 
and scarcely a minute after, I missed Master 
Walter from my side, and heard the loud recep- 
tion which greeted his appearance. 

"You had better go on the other side," said the 
prompter kindly; "you can cross behind this 
scene, and you will be ready without hurrying 
yourself. Call Helen." 

I did as he advised, and went with Mrs. Chace 
to the O. P. side. I was very faint, and 
trembled in every limb. My teeth jarred against 
each other, and I shivered as if I were standing 
in an east wind. 

Mrs. Chace was sensible and kind. She did 
not scold or laugh at me, as so many under similar 
circumstances would have done ; she did not pity 
me, and so make me worse ; but she was silent : 
only putting in a cheering word now and then, and 
telling me in confident words and tones, that in 
five minutes the worst would be over and I 
should be as calm as ever. 
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A abriU whisde, whidi I fid not waieataofij a 
aersfHiig notae — la two ewpeBtors ansirered it hj 
poOmg back oo eadi aide die aoena npoa tke 
caoTaaa back of wbidi ire had been looking — 
and in a moment, not well knowing how or w^, 
I was on tile stage. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A MASS of lights and faces, a tremendoas noise 
of clapping hands, and a sensation that I was 
curtseying, in all that I remember for the first few 
minutes. That I spoke was certain, because I 
heard the buzz of Helen's voice in answer, though 
unable to distinguish anything that she said, nnd 
I crossed mechanically at the right time and place, 
seeing her do so ; but I walked and moved as in a 
dream : having no more power over myself, and 
knowing no more what I was doing — so far as 
exercising thought and judgment went — ^than one 
of Madame Tussaud's wax figures. 

At last the scene was over; all its duties 
having been gone through in the same apathetic, 
nerveless, dreamy way. 

When the scene-drop fell after the second act, 
Mr. Beauchamp and a lady wrapped in a large 
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opera-cloak, and holding closely to her face the 
fur which enveloped her throat so that none 
coold have recognised her, came to me where I 
sat. They led me to a remote part of the stage, 
and Mrs. Hugh Lyndon (for it was she) taking 
both my hands, looked pityingly in my face, and 
said, — 

" My poor girl, you must give this up. I came 
to scold you : but it would be cruel to add to 
what you are already suffering, by a single word. 
You must give it up." 

^ Why ? Have I made so complete a failure? ** 
I asked, in a faint whisper. 

Yes, and no," interrupted Mr. Beauchamp. 
No one in front can hear a word you say. It 
is all dumb show ; not ungraceful, certainly, but 
very unsatirfactory." 

'* I must do better," I said, languidly. 
** You cannot. I fear we have mistaken your 
talents completely; and you have gone through 
this public and painful ordeal for no purpose." 

"I am afraid so, indeed," said Mrs. Lyn- 
don. 

Mrs. Chace, who had missed me from the 
green-room, now came up, and, bowing to my 
companions, said, — 
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'^ I Wish you could Infuse a little more courage 
into Miss Sackville, Mrs. Lyndon : she only re- 
quires nerve to do very well, and without it she 
will ruin her reputation and future prospects. A 
decided failure upon a first appearance can never 

be overcome." 

" I am greatly disappointed," murmured Mr. 

Beauchamp, as if to himself. ^' I never was so 

mistaken in my life." 

I must try," I said. 

It is in vain: you have not the power, my 
dear. You read very well — beautifully — in a 
room ; but on the stage you are terribly at a loss* 
I can't think how we could all have been so in- 
fatuated," exclaimed Mr. Beauchamp, in tones of 
great though suppressed annoyance ; and with, as I 
thought, the slightest possible tinge of contempt. 

I murmured something about endeavouring ; 
but he said, quickly, — 

"You've done your best, my dear; I know 
you have : everybody must see and acknowledge 
it ; only, unfortunately, it is a * best ' which will 
not do for the public. It is a most unhappy 
mistake. Success is the only thing that can 
make this profession endurable ; without it, it is 
detestable." 
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The maimer in which this was spoken stung 
me more than the words^ and a resdre, made 
up of half sorrow^ half defiance, took posses- 
non of me. I would nmther be so contemptuously 
pitied, nor so coollj condemned. I would suo- 
ceed. 

The chagrin of a defeat, the blight of prospects 
I had forfeited so much to brighten, mj mother^s 
ruined hopes, all rushed upon me at once; and 
forgetting, in their greater magnitude, the terrors 
and languor I had so weakljr suffered to unnerve 
and subdue me, I roused myself to such a height 
of indignation against my own cowardice and 
other people's pity, that when I went on for the 
scene with Master Walter, in which Julia signs 
the title-deeds, I was as self-possessed (although 
my heart beat wildly) as if I had played the 
part a hundred times, and was now rehearsing 
it alone. 

An English audience is generally good-natured 
and patient ; willing, except in rare instances, to 
encourage the timid and judge mercifully of a 
novice. I found them so that night. No sooner did 
they perceive that I was anxious to exert myself, 
than they afforded me every encouragement, and 
gave me every token of goodwill. While I, 
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finding that they were pleftsed and looked npcm 
me with kindness, threw off the thrall of fear^ 
and giving myself up to the excitement of the 
moment, went on with an abemdon which would 
have astonished me far more than anybody 
else, if I had given myself time, or calmness^ to 
think. 

My only rest was now upon the sti^e. When 
off it, I paced up and down behind the scenes 
with a restless^ anxious step; heeding no one, 
thinking of no one: I was in a state of wild, 
impetuous excitement. The stage — the atage-**- 
to be on the stage, before those blazing lights, 
doing, Bciing, striving — anything but to be still, 
waiting, smd akme. 

Mrs. Chace did not talk to me ; she saw that 
my nerves were too tightly strung to be under 
my own power of control, and knew that while 
the tension lasted I should go on boldly ; but that, 
if they gave way while at their present painfid 
stretch, the reaction and depression would be ezh 
treme. Thoughtfully and kindliy, therefore, she 
let me alone. 

The curtsun fell amidst thimders of applause. 
The instant it reached the grounc^ I turned me- 
chanically away, and had reached the foot of the 
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nervous. I was not delirioufl; bat as bewildr 
ered and irrational as delirium eould have maide 
me. 

In this way, alone in my own room — ^for with 
much difficulty I had prevailed upon my motiber 
to leave me — ^the night was q>ent. As mormng 
dawned I fell asleep, overpowered at last by the 
narcotic effects of the stimulant, against which I 
had been struggling all day, and did not wake 
until noon. 

After a dilatory toilette, upon descending to 
the sitting-room, I found Mrs. Lyndon and Mr. 
Beauchamp with my mother : Mr. Alston having 
only just left them. 

** He came," said Mr. Beauchamp, after a few kind 
words of congratulation, ^'with an offer; which, 
although he consented to bring it, he thinks with 
me, that you would be unwise to accept." 

'^ What is it?" 

" To make an engagement with Mr. Osborne 
for the remaining six weeks of his season. He 
will give you in return two-thirds of one night^s 
clear receipts, with the prospect of a permanent 
engagement after this is concluded, if you are 
successful What do you think of it ?" 

^' That it will not do : not on account of the 
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terms^ for those I don't very well understand > but 
beoause, if I am to look to ultimate sucoess in 
London, as the reward of all my toils, it is yery 
dear that London must not be the school in which 
I learn. It is not reasonable to expect that peo« 
pie will ever ccmsider me as anything above 
mediocrity, when, as long as they can remember 
me, I have been studying my lessons before their 
eyes.** 

'^That is exactly my view of the case^" said 
Mr. Beauchamp. ^My opinion is, that you 
should eschew London most carefully, and make 
every effort for a country engagement; in which 
you will play everything, and so acquire the ease 
and stage experience which are essential to suc- 
cess, and which cannot be gained except by 
practice." 

'' What does Mr. Alston say ? '^ I aaked. 

^^ Predsely as we do : you have made a favour- 
able impression upon the London public, and he 
thinks it would be most unwise to endanger it'' 

'^ Then that question is settled. The next and 
the one least easily answered is, how am I to get 
this country engagement ? " 

^^ Either by application to one of the many 
theatrical agents who abound in Bow-street, and 
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that respectable neighbourhood ; or throngh some 
of the people who saw you last night. There 
were two or three country managers in the house : 
I saw both the Bath and York men in the green 
room." 

** What could take them there?'' 

'^Yoursel£ A first appearance is a matter of 
importance to all the managers; country ones 
especially. Somehow or other^ they contrive to 
know the antecedents of every person who puts 
his or her foot upon the boards ; and they as often 
decide upon the wisdom of making engagements 
from that knowledge^ as from any evidence of 
talent. 

'^ Beautiful and characterless women stand (I 
am sorry to say) the best chance with a London 
directeur; but with a countryman^ it is very 
different : next to talent^ character is with him of 
paramount importance. In country towns, where 
every body and thing is known, it is essential that 
a proper regard to appearances should be preserved^ 
and beautiful wickedness stands almost as bad a 
chance in the country, as ugly stupidity does in 
London. And this, not because people are one bit 
better in the country than the town ; but because 
they are more known, live more before each 
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other's eyes, and are obliged to * assume a virtue, if 
they have it not.' 

*• The truth and bearing of all this didy consi- 
dered, I think that after a few inquiries (which 
would be made last night) as to your friends, 
wardrobe, expectations, &c., you have a very fair 
chance of receiving a note to-day from some agent 
or other, who will have been instructed to write, 
by one of the country managers, and who will 
offer his services to procure you an engagement 
upon the usual terms." 

Won't the man call, or write himself? " 
Oh, no ; that would be too straightforward : 
managers don't do business in that way. Like 
many other bargainers, it is their policy to und,er- 
rate and affect to despise, the man or thing they 
aU the time desire to have ; lest the unfortunate 
tyro should think too much of himself, and ven- 
ture to ask his real value." 

'' Amiable 1 " 

** But true, nevertheless. Take care what you 
do when you make your first engagement." 

"The very idea terrifies me: I am certain 
to do, or leave undone, the very thing I ought 
not." 

" Well, if you will trust me to be present when 

T 2 
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you sign and seal, I may perhaps be nsefol to 
you. At any rate neither agent, nor manager will 
be 00 likely to attempt to take advantage of your 
inezperiencey as if you were left to their mercy 
alone. 

" And now, if your mamma can spare you, you 
cannot do better than get into Mrs. Lyndon's 
carriage, and let her drive you four or five miles 
out on the Blackheath road for change of air. 
You look pale and weary, as if you had been up 
all night, and were not half awake." 

" My head aches strangely," I said ; " there is a 
dull heavy pain at the back of it, which I never 
felt before ; and my eyes ache at the light : I think 
the air will do me good." 

** Then put on a light bonnet, and we will drive 
very slowly for a few miles. You shall not talk, 
but go to sleep if you feel inclined," said Mrs- 
Lyndon. 

I rose to obey her ; but as I did so my brain 
reeled, and, without a word, I tottered and fell. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

That night was the first of a brain fever which 
confined me to my bed for weeks, and to the 
house for months. For many days after I was 
first attacked, I lay, insensible to all outward 
things, upon the mattress to which I had been 
carried. 

My first recollection is of awaking in the twi^ 
light of a hot summer evening, and finding my- 
self alone, but so weak, that on attempting to 
raise my hands to remove what felt like a 
weight from my forehead, I was utterly unable 
to do so. The pillow upon which my head 
rested, was hard and wet, and there was a sicken- 
ing smell of ether in the room. For a moment I 
tried to think, and remember what had happened, 
but the effort was too great; my temples throbbed 
painfully, my eyelids fell heavily, and I became 
again insensible. 
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Night with her solemn and quiet gloom had 
replaced twilight, when I next awoke; and be- 
came conscious of low voices speaking near me. 
Mj mother's was the only one I recognised, and it 
was subdued and tremulous. I had no dear con- 
ception of what the words meant, but by some 
instinct I knew that they applied to me. They 
were these, — 

** I will not deceive you, madam. The danger 
is great, and as imminent as you fear. For 
although within the last few hours there is some 
slight improvement, still I dare not hold out much 
hope. The crisis will, as I believe, take place to- 
night ; if she passes it favourably — that is, if she 
awakes relieved, free from delirium and fever, all 
may go well ; but if not, I have little hope." 

^^It is strange," continued the same speaker, 
thoughtfully, after a pause, " that you should have 
no idea of the cause of this attack. Nothing but 
most severe and protracted mental suffering can 
have occasioned it ; and it seems scarcely possible 
that so young a lady can have so deep a sorrow 
unknown to her family." 

^^ I have not the most remote idea," said my 
mother. ^^ She has always seemed to suffer less 
from our late reverses, than any one else in the 
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family ; and although at first she certainly dis- 
liked the profession she has embraced^ jet ulti- 
mately she adopted it of her own free will ; and 
haying done so, has since appeared not only re- 
conciled, but satisfied with it." 

^* It is very strange," repeated the voice. " I 
think you said before, that there is no attachment 
in the case?" 

"Certainly: none that I am aware of. My 
daughter is not a girl likely to fall in love." 

^^ So I imagine, from what I have heard you say 
before : well, it is all very strange." 

These words passed, as it were, through my 
brain, without the exercise on my part of a single 
faculty. Without intending to listen, I heard: 
without reflecting, I understood. I could not 
have been quite conscious, for they left no im- 
pression; neither alarm, anger, nor sorrow. I 
forgot them as soon as they were spoken, and it 
was not until many weeks after that I recollected 
them. 

Days and weeks followed this, and, although 
conscious of people coming to my bedside and 
speaking to me, I knew no more. One minute 
after any occurrence, I could not have recalled it* 
Faces that I knew, came round and spoke to me ; 
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bat although they were fiuniliar^ I could not haye 
named them: the oontinnoua effort of thought 
needful to do 80» would have thrown me into new 
agonies of pain ; and that whi<di I already suffered 
was excessive. 

At last^ little by little^ I began to improve, and 
recognise people and things. My mother's care 
of me was unwearied ; but Helen I seldom saw 
from week's end to week's end : nor did I regret 
it, for she was so thoughtless and unquiet^ that a 
visit from her invariably threw me back for several 
days. 

It is a wretched state, that vague dreamy per- 
plexity which succeeds a long illness. The con- 
fltant striving to remember, to exert one's faculties 
and powers, to do as one used to do before ; and 
the perpetual and imperative check whidi meets 
all our efforts and wishes, combine to render the 
condition of a slowly-recovering invalid, one of the 
most distressing that can be imagined. 

The only fact of which for a considerable time 
I was thoroughly conscious, was the perpetual 
gloom which hung over my mother. Never for 
one single moment did she neglect or forget me, 
or the comforts which Dr. Belford prescribed; but 
although she was always on the alert to minister 
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to my wants, she never smiled or seemed at ease. 
Whatever questions I asked, she either silenced 
or evaded ; and as my intellects gathered strength, 
I saw that she was pondering and grieving over the 
future. 

It is wonderfiil how poverty quickens the per- 
ceptions, and often aids us more than care or 
medicine in our struggle against illness. How 
the knowledge that we can't afford to be ill, 
helps us to shake it off A rich man, smitten 
with the hand of disease, lies passive, resigned, 
sorrowful, and quiescent ; but a poor one feels 
that he must be up and doing: like the rush 
in die fable, he bends submissively to the storm 
with which he cannot wrestle ; and when it has 
passed, instead of yielding to exhaustion, or 
^' trusting to time,'' rallies all his powers of mind 
and body, and struggles manfully with his foe. 
And thus it was in my case ; for no sooner did 
returning intellect enable me to divine the cause 
of the gloom upon my mother^s brow, than I 
exerted every nerve to second the efforts of my 
physician, and regain my strength, in order to 
be useful to her. 

Although not by nature cowardly at pain, I 
am thoroughly so at debility. Nothing is to me 
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80 terrible as weakness : no paroxysm of suffering, 
however intense, subdues my courage like it : as 
poor people say, '^it daunts one"; making me 
thoroughly unhappy. 

During my onward progress to health, I felt 
this grievously. Often- and often I wept, de- 
spondingly, when, upon essaying to perform for 
myself some slight service, I found that I was 
compelled to desist from utter incapability of exer- 
tion; and, dissatisfied with my lagging progress 
to convalescence, began at last to fancy that re- 
covery was hopeless. 

Still, with all the little energy of body and 
mind at my command, I battled with this feel- 
ing ; and soon found, as most will who make the 
trial sincerely, that the resolution to get well 
did more towards effecting my recovery, than all 
the foreign aid which I received, great and skilful 
as it was. 

Summer and autumn came and went, however, 
before I left the sofa; and even then, when 
winter was some weeks old, I could not walk 
without assistance. 

All this time, Mrs. Chace was most kind and 
attentive ; sharing my mother's watch over me 
with great patience and friendlmess. Pert, offi- 
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cious^ and disagreeable as she liad seemed to 
me in days of prosperity and healthy in sick- 
ness and sorrow she was cheerful^ willing^ and 
thoughtful; ever ready to do what she could, 
and to offer and urge her services. 

Two serious misfortunes had befallen me while 
I lay insensible, the full amount of which I was 
not long before I realized. These were, the 
sudden death of my kind and valued friend, 
Mr. Beauchamp, and the dangerous illness of 
Mrs. Hugh Lyndon; to facilitate her recovery 
from which, she had been ordered to winter in 
Italy; whither my beloved friend, her sister-in- 
law, had accompanied her. 

All this I learned by degrees. They were 
afraid to tell me such heavy news at once, and 
so broke it to me little by little : a most unwise 
plan to follow in any case, but especially so in 
mine, and with people of a similar temperament. 
To us one heavy blow, in which all is told, is 
easier to bear than a succession of lesser ones, 
coming at uncertain intervals. 

There is a great relief to minds of a certain 
calibre, in knowing the worst, and at once. All 
their strength is roused to meet it, and it gene- 
rally proves sufficient for the need. When fully 
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convinced that the worst is told, that nothing 
lies behind, every energy is brought to bear 
upon it; but when tidings of sorrow come 
piecemeal, doled out to us, as it were, by well- 
meaning but injudicious friends, ** now a bit, and 
then a bit," it is impossible to rally: because 
one is never at ease ; never certain that this grief, 
when conquered, is the last on the Ust. And in 
such a case, to imaginative minds, the indefinite 
too often becomes the infinite. 

The death of Mr* Beauchamp was to me a 
most serious misfortune; for with him had ex- 
pired all my theatrical interest. Mr. Alston, Mr. 
Osborne, and the whole theatrical clique, having, 
of course, only exerted themselves in my favour 
as the protkgke of so popular and influential a man 

as the member for . The uncertain length 

of Mrs. Hi^h Lyndon's absence, too, added con- 
siderably to my difficulties; for, although when 
I first had decided upon adopting the stage as a 
profession, I had neither known her nor Mr. 
Beauchamp, yet, having done so before my first 
appearance, and being indebted solely to them 
for it, I had learned to rely upon them ao 
implicitly, that now I felt helpless and deso-^ 
late. 
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During my oonvaiescence — ^in fact, froBd the 
day I was first able to think rationallj — I had lost 
no opportunity of studying ; so that, when I re« 
covered, I was perfect in the words of many parts. 

Only once I alluded to the subject before my 
mother ; it was when she said, with an inyolun- 
tary sigh, that our circumstances and prospects 
were now melancholy indeed, ^ce it was evident 
that I could not continue to pursue the theatrical 
profession. 

'* And why not, mother, dear ?" I asked, cheer- 
fully; ^^ because of my shaven crown K K that's 
all, so long as there are wigs and frontlets to 
be bought at every hairdresser's shop in this 
good city of London, that heed be no impedi- 
ment ; and I know of no other : do you ?" 

" Yes ; your own dislike." 

" Nay, mother, I have bid good-bye to such 
luxuries as likes and dislikes long ago ; and really, 
if I could ensure from the stage sufficient remune- 
ration to provide the necessary means we require 
for existence, it would be very little more hateful 
to me than any other way of earning a living : in 
some things, perhaps, rather less so." 

My mother's countenance brightened as I 
spoke, and she replied, earnestly, — 
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^^ I am glad to hear yon saj thisy Florence. I 
was afraid that your mind was set firmly against 
it, and I can see nothing else which promises to 
be so lucratiTe." 

*^ Nor I ; aAd, therefore, yon need never appre- 
hend that I shall change my mind. I am become 
intensely mercenary." 

" That is the last thing yon will ever become, 
Florence," exclaimed my mother, cordially, with a 
certain tremnlousness of voice, as she tamed 
away. 

I cannot tell how it was, whether it arose from 
my utter dependence upon her and the prone- 
ness of human nature to love the thing it 
cherishes, but there existed at this time a better 
understanding between my mother and myself 
than we had ever enjoyed before ; and the natural 
consequence was, that instead of looking forward 
to the life of trial and sacrifice which lay before 
me, with the immitigated disgust I had always 
hitherto experienced when thinking of it, I began 
to view it in the more pleasant light of a means 
by which I might express to my mother, the grati- 
tude with which her kindness during my illness 
had inspired me. 

And it was well that I did so ; for just at this 
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time I was shewn the following terrible letter 
from mj father^ which had been wisely and 
kindly withheld from me until I recovered; and 
which if I had not been strongly nerved by the 
memory of my mother's kindness^ would have 
caused me to falter in my duty, if not wholly to 
abandon it : — 

" By a strange chance I have received intelli- 
gence of your late most disgraceful adventure. 
At first I could scarcely bring myself to credit 
that even you and your mother, reckless as your 
proceedings have always been, and lost as you 
are to all sense of the dignity of your family, 
could have been guilty of so monstrous an act ; 
but the authority upon whose report I speak, is 
of too high a character to suffer me to doubt his 
information. 

*' The most charitable way of accounting for 
such wilful and flagrant degradation, is to suppose 
that you are insane ; but as even this will not be 
accepted as an excuse by the world, I lay my 
commands upon you instantly, and for ever, to 
abandon the life you have chosen, and to leave 
London, the scene of your disgrace, immediately. 
If you do not at once obey me, I shall take 
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means to compel you^ since I will never permit 
my name to be dishonoured by yoor audacioiia 
folly. 

" But under any circumstances, or any ammmt 
of humiliation and contrition, I desire you to un- 
derstand, that I shall never reoognise you again* 
I will never acknowledge for my daughter a girl 
who has disgraced her name as you have done. 
No extremes of fortune — brought on by your 
own extravagance — ^in which you may have been 
placed, will ever justify or atone to me for the 
course you have taken. With the education I 
gave you, at a time when I could ill afford it, 
you might surely have gained a decent and 
creditable living; and, under a different appella^- 
tion^ have screened your family from the degrar- 
dation of having it known that one member of 
it was reduced to work for hire. But as yon 
have thought fit to pursue an opposite course, 
you cannot be surprised at my resolution to di»« 
card you utterly. I sincerely hope that I may 
hear of you no more. 

"Gbbald Sagkyille.^ 

To these most cruel and undeserved threats 
and reproaches, there was as usual no address, no 
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date. I could not even guess whence the letter 

came^ nor^ had I been ever so much ino^ned^ 

*■'■ 
have answered it; so, after the first bitter "jMings 

of mortification and sorrow, I laid it by and 

strove to forget it. 

For scarcely more than a moment did it make 
me falter in the resolution I had formed, or doubt 
whether I was right : I felt, I knew that I was ; 
and when the first shock was past, I determined 
to go on. 

Sometimes a wandering thought pointing to 
Mr. Lyle, who, if he knew my difficulties would 
surely relieve them, came stealing to my heart ; 
but the memory of his strongly expressed resolve 
to do nothing for my mother or Helen, discouraged 
and chilled me, and effectually precluded my seek- 
ing help or emancipation from him. To no one 
else could I look. Mr. Comberton was dead, and 
his family dispersed ; the Vaughtons were abroad, 
I knew not where; the Spencers, upon whom 
alone I could rely, I could not apply to; and dear 
Mrs. Lyndon, when we first talked upon the sub- 
ject, had said : — 

"Detesting this profession as you do, Flory, 
you may think it strange that I do not seek to 
dissuade you from it. But it has always been my 
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habit neyer to throw obstadefi in the way of any 
enteimiae or path of life, unlese I were prepared 
to oflflr help to a better ; and this I am not able to 
do in your case* Were you alone, you know how 
gladly aad gratefully I would ojSer you a home ; 
but with your mother and sister what can I do ? 
they are so thoroughly helpless and exigeanie, 
that it would be impossible to proYide for them 
out of the very small means at my disposaL 
Therefore, I think, that to help you in the painful 
but necessary career upon which you have en- 
tesed, will be the wisest and most effectual way of 
rendering you assistance; especially as I have 
noue of the fears for you which those who know 
you less, may very fairly have : a good and vir- 
tuous woman sanctifies any life, however muoh 
it may be at variance with the world's received 
offnions* 

^' Do not mistake me, aad think that under ordi- 
nary circumstances, I would advocate any depar* 
ture from the acknowledged habits and usages of 
society; they are generally right, founded upon 
reason and experience, and should therefore be 
respected ; but there are cases^ and yours is one, 
when a slavish obedience to arbitrary rules would 
involve a plain neglect of duty. If it were 
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optional with jou to choose between the stage 
and any other profession offering equal advan- 
tages^ then I would urge you by every means in 
my power to take the other course ; but it does 
not : you have no choice ; and until you have^ it 
is no part of a friend's duty to add to your diflS- 
culties by dissuading you from following the path 
of obedience." 

Thus were all my friends disposed of: from 
none could I look for sufficient aid to enable me 
to maintain my family, without embracing this 
hateful profession. I was now in the same strait 
in which I had found myself once before, on that 
sad night when I had visited my father in London, 
in the hope that Ingerdyne might be rescued. 
But now, I had not Mr. Lyle to fly to in my 
distress. 
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